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Introduction 


Offered here is an English translation of the Sudan portion of Theodoro Krump's Hoher und 
Fruchtbarer Palm-Baum des Heiligen Evangelij (Augsburg: Georg Schulter & Martin Happach, 
1710). The present version is adapted with minor modifications from the Hambata edition of 
1979, in turn derived from the copyrighted text of 1974. This work may be reproduced in whole 


or in part on the sole condition that the source and translator be recognized. 


Theodoro Krump's account of Sinnar between 1700 and 1702 is in many respects the most 
important single written source concerning the precolonial history of the Sudan. In addition to 
invaluable testimony about the structure and functioning of the Funj government before the fall 
of the Unsab dynasty, Krump contributes data of unparalleled quality on the organization and 
conduct of the trans-Saharan caravan trade, the commerce in slaves, Sudanese medical practices, 


Sudanese relations with Ethiopia and a wide array of often unexpected vignettes of daily life. 


Krump should be cited by virtually every historian of the precolonial Sudan--but he is not. This 
may in part result from the physical and linguistic inaccessibility of his book, a rare volume 
composed in an idiosyncratic phonetic rendition of South German dialect reinforced at critical 
points with material in Latin--not the language of Cicero but the living tongue shared by early 
eighteenth-century Catholic churchmen from France, Germany, Italy, Malta, Yugoslavia and 
Palestine. Some of Krump's medical prescriptions are given in "Welsch," meaning Italian. All but 
the most polyglot of readers of the original Pal/m-Baum would need to consult a battery of 


dictionaries. 


A second impediment to scholarly appreciation of Krump probably lies in the lamentable fact 
that he is neither a gifted writer nor a particularly pleasant traveling companion. The Palm-Baum 
is not about the Sudan (or any other land) but about Krump himself; it staggers under the weight 
of endless self-centered repetition and wallows in a bottomless morass of sanctimonious 
self-pity. The translator considered the possible merits of a greatly abridged version in which 
only materials immediately relevant to consideration of the Sudan would appear. This idea 
however was rejected on the grounds that in many cases the full implications of Krump's 
statements about the Sudan do in fact require the presence of the whole written context. A few 
long digressions on topics irrelevant to the Sudan have been excised, as have passages 
concerning natural history that clearly derive from bestiaries or other European literary sources 


rather than observation. 


Theodoro Krump did not have to answer to the Commissars of Political Correctness who censor 
multicultural discourse in the west today. He was a fully committed Catholic Christian who 
never doubted that others were doomed to Hell. Yet he never hesitated to praise Sudanese 
Muslims when they exemplified virtuous qualities, nor did he belittle, minimize or take for 
granted the courtesy, patience, forbearance, generosity and good will bestowed upon him by 
many of his hosts. Krump loved his home in Europe and often compared the Sudan unfavorably 
to it. But in contrast to many European writers of later years he could in no way afford to be 
patronizing; European culture of his day might well fear and oppose the world of Islam, but was 
hardly in a position to look down upon it. Thus Krump knew that it was his charms, not those of 
the Nubian caravaneers, that calmed the desert sandstorm; his relics cured disease while those of 


the Muslims around him did not. As for Krump's European medical expertise, his cupping-glass 


was not to be distinguished in principle from the cupping-device of the Sudanese, and he did not 
hesitate to adopt Sudanese cauterization techniques when his companion's illness required them. 
He came to enjoy marara well enough that he prepared it at home after his return to Germany. 
The less pleasant aspects of Krump's attitude toward the Sudan are probably in the end more 
accurately to be attributed not to arrogance, but to fear. Considering the mortality rate among 


Krump's companions, who could deny the merits of this concern? 


Krump's discourse reveals him to be a man of little imagination or sophistication concerning 
society and politics; his blunt and straightforward comments record what he himself experienced 
and what informants he trusted told him. In those cases where Krump introduces Arabic words, 
they are easily recognizable and do in fact mean what he says they mean. If one is willing to pass 
lightly over long passages of sermonizing and self-pity, the material concerning the Sudan itself 


exhibits substantial credibility. 


The Palm-Baum, in broad terms, is organized chronologically and follows a journal format. 
However, not all the entries are strictly in sequence, and in a few cases the page numbers of the 


original 1710 edition, given below in brackets at intervals, do not appear in the expected order. 


One of the virtues of the on-line format for publication is that it invites interaction from readers. 
The translator heartily welcomes any and all feedback concerning this project. Typographical 
errors and infelicities of translation and expression will be corrected upon notification of their 
existence. Comments and responses about the substance of the account would also be welcome, 


and as these accumulate a new unit may be added to the project to present them to future 


readership. In this way the translator's shortcomings in many fields may be corrected by the 


collective wisdom of the readership. Please make submissions through the link given below: 


Contact Jay Spaulding 


SYNOPSIS OF KRUMP'S JOURNEY FROM ASSIUT 
TO ESNA, UPPER EGYPT 


On 30 October 1700 Krump arrived at Assiut from the north by boat. "This town," he wrote, "is 
especially renowned because all caravans that come to Egypt from Upper Egypt, all of Nubia, 
Borno, Fezzan, al-Gharb, the Funj kingdom and other Moorish [Islamic] lands, or who wish to 
go from here to the above-mentioned places, direct their journey to this spot. Here they form 
[into caravans] or deposit their goods. These latter can be carried very cheaply by water along 
the river Nile to Cairo, and the transaction thus be completed." [p. 179] Upon disembarking, the 
travelers did not enter the town, but went to "the camp where the jallabs (that is, the merchants) 
of the Ethiopian caravan along with their Barabra [Nubian-speaking servants; singular, Barbarin] 
stay. This place is directly adjoining the town, and resembles a great, wide courtyard." [p. 170] 
Because the missionaries were on exceptionally good terms with the local Turkish governor their 
party was given a private courtyard nearby in which to pitch their tents and secure their 


supplies. 


On I November 1700 Krump observed that “today a great yearly fair was held here, to which 
people brought, among other things, a great number of camels and donkeys for the caravan." [p. 
171] The missionaries began to purchase the necessary supplies for the impending desert 
journey. On 15 November 1700 they were introduced to "the commander and guide of our 
caravan," whose name was ‘Abdin. "He was the foremost of the merchants," Krump explained, 
"not only because he was an old, highly experienced man, but also because he had been sent by 


the king of Sinnar to Egypt to purchase things for him and necessities for the kingdom." [p. 179] 


The Pasha of Manfalut told the assembling caravan that the customary route by way of al-Wah 
("the oasis," probably meaning Kharga) was presently impassible due to the occupation of the 
oasis by hostile "Arabs." The royal merchants of Sinnar led by ‘Abdin advised patience, for 
though they were accompanied by a squadron of Funj cavalry, they wished to avoid combat. 
"The poorer Barabra," Krump noted, "could not wait for us, for they had already consumed a 


great deal and did not possess the means to maintain their camels for so long." [p. 178] 


At Assiut, Krump was joined by Father Carlo da Cilento, age thirty-two. He had been a member 
of the Franciscan mission at Achmim for two years; fluent in Arabic and theology, he was also 
familiar with medicine and surgery. There arrived also the superior of the mission, who had been 
delayed in Cairo by a fever. Father Francisco Maria da Salemi was sixty-six and pale, but 
well-preserved for his age and very zealous. The final member of the Franciscan party was 
Father Joseph of Jerusalem, whom Krump found to be "experienced in all matters." [p. 186] The 
Franciscans were joined by two Jesuit Fathers, Antoine Granier and Antonio Paoletti. These 
were of French nationality, and had been greatly assisted by the French consul in Cairo. Krump 
and his colleagues suspected them of serving French political interests toward Ethiopia, but the 


men of both orders remained on friendly terms. 


The caravan left Assiut on 25 November 1700. After a feint toward Kharga to confuse their 


enemies, they directed their march parallel to the Nile toward Esna. 


TRAVEL DESCRIPTION FROM ESNA THROUGH 


THE DESERT TO MUSHU 


[p. 201] On the eleventh [of December 1700] we got up very early, for on this day we began to 
traverse the deserts that lie to the right [west] of the river Nile. We made our way forward 
throughout the day, being very well-armed and alert. Finally we made camp in the desert after 
nightfall. We again kept a strong watch the whole night, for we had heard that a large mob of 


murderers and Arabs had assembled with the intention of attacking our caravan. 


On the twelfth [of December 1700] we set off half an hour before daybreak and continued until 
half an hour into the night. How great a distance one puts behind in twelve or fourteen hours of 
continuous travel and wandering I leave to those accustomed to such journeys to calculate. One 
should know by way of clarification in regard to the pursuit of our intended journey that in these 
lands in the summer the sun never shines for more than thirteen hours, nor less than eleven. On 
the equator, however, days and nights are of equal length. This causes such an unheard-of heat 


that I could scarcely touch the butt of my pistol, which was made of iron. 


Today there was played a delightful comedy featuring Father Carlo. We had rested along the way 
for a quarter of an hour, and when we were ready to continue our march his donkey showed him 
a heartfelt "reverence," for it wanted to lie down and roll around. I laughed, and so did the Jesuits 
who were with us, (but not Father Carlo). As soon as the Barabra heard the laughter they thought 
that Father Carlo (whom they had frequently teased on account of his riding) had fallen off his 


donkey. For one should know that the Nubian caravaneers observe the custom that if anyone falls 


off a horse, donkey or camel, they jump, dance, sing and shout around him and make fun of him. 
They continue to do this until the one who has fallen off the donkey or horse satisfies them with 
a fine. All those who travel with the caravan are subject to this rule, even their own king. Now 
the Barabra surrounded Father Carlo and began to clap their [p. 202] hands, cheer and shout 
while laughing at him, and asking what the fallen one would give. They led the donkey on which 
Father Carlo had been sitting to one side, and a hundred of them surrounded him and began a 
procession, for they wanted a fine. He did not want to give them anything, but in order to bring 
this comedy to an end we leaped in beside him and gave him half a Thaler, with which they were 
quite content. He allowed that henceforth he could fall off his donkey as often as he desired, and 


all the Barabra should help him get back on! 


Meanwhile, however, we rode the whole day and late into the night, which was not so dark but 
that one could find the path. In order to delude the enemy we fired our guns thirty times. At 
midnight the Barabra (as they had on the twenty-fifth of October) fought a sham battle until late 
in the night with pistol-fire accompanied by the beat of the war-kettledrums. Of the latter, which 


only the royal merchants have permission to carry, we had five pair. 


On the thirteenth [of December 1700] nothing remarkable happened. We left this place before 
daybreak and marched until two hours into the night. We were approaching a high mountain 
range, which tomorrow we must cross early in the morning while the camels are fresh and the 
road is easier. Today the Barabra continued the comedy of carrying on a sham battle for three to 


five hours during the night. One might think, if such were possible, that these barbarous people 


smoke, carouse, and then cover long distances on foot, surviving unbelievable tortures of hunger, 


thirst, heat and cold-- all this with little or no sleep! 


On the fourteenth [of December 1700] we set off at sunrise and within half an hour began to 
climb the mountain through a rock-filled gorge more suitable for the horses and mules than to 
the soft feet of camels. The mountain was not precipitous except for one stretch of about two 
hundred paces where the camels were made to ascend one behind the other. In order to keep the 
camels from coming to grief and dropping their burdens, the Barabra had to hold on to the cases 
and trunks and whatever they were carrying (this is certainly a miserable and wretched journey!) 
and push them from behind. Upon climbing over the top of the mountain, we encountered 
another high mountain across a fine broad plain. [p. 203] I can truthfully say that one mountain 
above the other, though very rough and of the hardest stones, seemed like a curiosity in a grotto 
on account of its most remarkable shape and glitter. When we reached midday and were waiting 
for the rest of the caravan, we refreshed ourselves with biscuit-bread and a few cups of coffee. 


Then we continued our march until one hour into the night. 


On the fifteenth [of December 1700] we moved at daybreak and climbed over the mountain in a 
very vigorous march. We suffered from a shortage of water, as we had no other water for our 
entry into the desert except what we had brought from Esna in goat skins. Today in this desert I 
came across the most beautiful, rare, shining and hard stones, of many shapes and very beautiful 
colors. I threw several against each other, but none broke. I think that one could rake together 
heaps of precious stones, large and small, that have been purified by the heat of the sun (for it 


rains very seldom and very lightly--if ever--in the land of Egypt and these deserts). I saw a 


number of white, yellow and flesh-colored stones, extraordinarily hard and also transparent, so 
that when I laid them under my Turkish turban, which is bright red, it could be seen clearly 
through the white and yellow ones. I gathered together a number of white and yellow stones 
about the size of a thumbnail, more or less, but I despaired of carrying them over such a great 
distance; not knowing what to do, I finally threw them away again, whether precious or no. I 
broke one of the brown stones, of which there are many, by throwing one against another; inside 
it glittered so that one might think it shot through with silver and gold. I can write with complete 
certainty that along with priceless stones, this mountain is full of the most valuable minerals such 
as gold and silver; it is merely that no one knows or cares how to search them out and mine 
them. At about noonday the caravan, with a loss of nine camels, put this dangerous narrow pass 
behind. For five days we have been continually climbing, and it is to be hoped for the sake of 
getting water that we have reached the summit, as the caravan is supplied for only four days 
more. [p. 204] The whole caravan was suffering from the lack of water, but after enduring the 
greatest thirst we arrived in Gurgur one hour after sunset. [Gurgur] lay among mountains of 
various shapes, whose peaks were little higher than a church tower. Some were round, others 
quadrangular, and a few long, all of which struck me as resembling fine bulwarks, fortifications 
and moats around a city, and were in any case pleasant to see. Half an hour before we reached 
this place, where water is found, we began to meet with trees, large and shady like linden trees, 
but as it was already getting dark I could not make out what sort of trees these might be. As we 
had now arrived at the intended watering-place we posted ourselves between the mountains and 
spent the whole night, more than ever before, under arms. We feared that the enemy might fall 
upon us here, for the Arabs often attack a caravan at night or when it is widely separated--as 


must happen in this terrain--and because of fatigue they overpower and defeat it. 


On the sixteenth [of December 1700] as soon as day had broken the Barabra--well actually, the 
whole caravan--led their horses (of which there were twelve), donkeys (of which there were 
more than two hundred) and camels (of which there were about 2,000) to the water. The place 
where one digs for water lies over to the east beside a mountain, and it looked to me like a town 
moat--the mountain being the town, and the place where the water lay the moat (for it is 
surrounded by a natural trench). When one digs in this place to about the depth of a man's height, 
one finds very good, fresh and sweet water for the whole caravan--as we ourselves found out. I 
could not be more amazed that the Almighty God provided his creatures in the desert with 
plentiful water just as he did the Children of Israel. Today we took on water for seven days. 
Yesterday another five camels fell among the rocks and lay dead, while the wares that they 
carried were divided out among the caravan. This praiseworthy custom is observed, that if a 
camel falls and dies, people divide the wares which that camel is carrying among the caravan and 
carry them to the last place where water is dug out, where they are returned to their owner. But if 
a [p. 205] camel dies in inhabited land, one is not obligated to take such wares. I have spent this 
whole day sleeping on the bare ground under a shady tree, as in three weeks I have not had a 


decent night's sleep. 


On the seventeenth [of December 1700] we left Gurgur at sunrise, after having supplied 
ourselves with twenty-eight goat skins full of water. In order to spare our camels a little we 
fastened two of these to each of our donkeys; this meant that until the water was exhausted, some 
of us would have to walk. We traveled through the desert the whole day and for an hour and a 
half into the night, putting behind us three large mountains. The first was of gleaming white and 


body-colored marble; it would be a pleasure to climb it in order to see the beautiful plain that 


extended for several miles in all directions. The second mountain was adorned by nature with 
precious stones, of the sort from which the great pillars of the alla rotunda at Rome were 
carved--or so I am told. The third mountain was again of the most beautiful body- colored and 
white mottled marble; we all could not marvel enough at the great beauty, bright color and 


excellent gleam of this stone. We had to concede that we had never seen the like of it. 


On the eighteenth [of December 1700] we again applied ourselves to the journey from before 
daybreak until one hour into the night. We passed four large marble mountains, between each of 
which was a plain that took several hours to cross. It was as beautiful as if it had been drawn 
with a line--a joy to the eyes and a balm to the soul, so that we could have stood here in complete 


contentment for days and nights. 


Today our Moors and Barabra caught a remarkable creature of the desert, which they call a dubb. 
I was a little afraid of it, as I feared it to be poisonous, but I was assured that such was not the 
case. In shape it is rather like a lizard, and is so strong that [p. 206] no force can withdraw it from 
its hole, if even the head is within. One must dig the hole larger. Although it had been dead for 


three days, when brought to the fire it smelled as if it had just been killed. 


Today, as in my other African travels, I walked on foot until the sun got hot, and in order not to 
make either myself or my donkey too tired, I did the same in the afternoon when the heat of the 


sun began to abate. We pitched camp at nightfall. 


On the nineteenth [of December 1700] after sunrise we climbed a high mountain of the hardest 
and most precious porphory. At noon we came to another mountain of flesh-colored marble, and 
toward evening we passed by a large mountain of salt, in which rock salt or sal gemmae was to 
be found in great abundance. Many Barabra laid in their provision of salt from it. One hour after 
the light of day was gone we placed our camp on the desert plain, and refreshed our tired and 


worn-down limbs with water, biscuit-bread and lentil soup. 


On the twentieth [of December 1700] we rode for the whole day in the fiercest and most 
unendurable heat. We again passed two large mountains of the most beautiful stone. After the 


remainder of our ride today we pitched camp at the usual time on a beautiful plain. 


On the twenty-first [of December 1700] at about ten o'clock we came to Dungun. This place has 
not been visited by the caravan for several years, as they usually take the route by way of 
al-Wah, which is several days shorter and much more pleasant. But because about a thousand 
Arabs were waiting for us there we let that route be and took this one. Because of the stony path 
from Gurgur to Dungun many camels were bound to expire. Today the wares which the dead 
camels carried were divided among the caravan and again, as in Gurgur, we dug for water. 
Tonight for the most part we are letting our limbs--exhausted from our continual journey by day 
with its heat, hunger and thirst and by our sleepless watchfulness at night--recover a little with 
relaxation and sleep. Father Joseph warned us that we will run short of bread, and that we should 
be sparing with it. If the truth be known, never on this whole journey through the desert have we 
satisfied our appetites with bread or soup. We had to [p. 207] care more for our six Barabra who 


tended the camels and donkeys than for ourselves. We have never yet run out of water, but I have 


nevertheless suffered from such a thirst that my spirit seemed to be dying. The water that the 
camels carry is churned into warm buttermilk by their continual motion and the rays of the sun, 
but there is nothing else to drink in this great heat. People tell us that we have yet another 
fourteen days journey through the desert ahead of us, but we think that we shall reach fruitful 


land within a few days. 


For that reason we set off very early on the twenty-second [of December 1700] and after three 
hours climbed a rather high mountain. After that, however, we followed the most beautifully 
smooth track over a plain, the end of which we could not see. The desert districts strike me as a 
walk on the sandy paths of a garden and merry hikes on which I found terra sigillata much 
preferable to that of Constantinople; this was present in great abundance, and I took two pounds 
of it. Tonight as last night we suffered from the sharpest wind, but because we had such an easy 
road to follow we rode for three hours into the night. Father Carlo's donkey began to limp three 
days ago, since he sat on it like a man of lead, weaving back and forth. So the good Father had to 
go on foot. I loaned him my donkey for a while, since (God be praised!) I was quite well and had 


gone at least a third of the way on foot. Tonight as on all other nights we kept a sharp watch. 


On the twenty-third [of December 1700] we began our further march before day and by ten 
o'clock had passed a not-very-high mountain. There, beyond all hope, we found a hollow full of 
plentiful water, and earth with sufficient grass for our donkeys and camels. This water was 
rainwater; one should know that the Egyptian desert, where it never rains, was now behind us. 
We had now entered the true desert of Nubia, or as others (with more reason) would have it, the 


desert of Libya. It must rain in the districts that lie around here, for we found traces of a great 


downpour here and there. It rains for several months in the Funj kingdom and in Ethiopia, and 
the water runs into the river Nile, pouring out through Egypt and watering it. This rainwater [p. 
208] was caught on the mountain and remained there. When we saw it--with complete 
astonishment--we unloaded our camels and donkeys and let them eat and drink for about an hour. 
After that we pushed on and rode for two hours into the night, and then pitched camp in the 


desert. 


On the twenty-fourth [of December 1700] as we broke camp in the beautiful red of sunrise, a 
sharp wind arose that lasted for two hours. Because it was coming into our faces, it blew so much 
sand into our eyes that we were almost blind. Two hours into the night we pitched camp beside a 
high, wide mountain that seemed to be nothing more than pure sand heaped together by the wind, 
and so formed into a dune. We were to find our fill of these. If a big wind had come up that night 


our whole caravan and also we ourselves would have been buried alive. 


On the twenty-fifth [of December 1700] we began our journey as usual before daybreak and rode 
down a very nice track. Along the way we spotted some minerals rich in iron, as we did also 
yesterday. By about three o'clock, as we were riding between these mountainous sand dunes, we 
completely lost our way for an hour, and did not know whether we were coming or going. For 
toward the south, in the direction we wished to go, the path was completely closed in by sand 
dunes, and we could find no way to get around them. Finally, on the advice of a 
highly-experienced Barbarin, we resolved to climb straight over the dune. We thought that the 
dune was hard and firm, not yet softened by the tread of the heavily-loaded camels. We 


succeeded, but those who followed sank deep into the sand along with their camels. Some of the 


camels had to be left lying; their wares were then brought over with great difficulty. As a result 
of this a large part of the caravan went around toward the east to find another way. Though we 
had crossed over this high and dangerous mountain, in the greatest of mortal peril, risking the 
lives of our beasts, in the face of a strong, cold wind, we had turned rather toward the west than 
the east. Sand crunched beneath our feet until we found the right way. Then we continued our 
march for two hours [p. 209] and pitched our camp not far from Halfa. Halfa is a place where 
water is found, but in order not to be buried by these sand mountains [we rode on] for an hour 
into the night. We suffered from a cutting wind, and we had to endure great cold. From sheer 
fatigue we preferred to go to sleep rather than cook a soup, and so I would have had to celebrate 
this Holy Christmas with bread and water had not Father Granier of the Society of Jesus given 
me along the way two little mutton sausages. With these I broke my long fast on the holiday, and 
ate meat again for the first time. Although we found water at this place, out of sheer exhaustion 
and in the hope that things would be better tomorrow we did not take advantage of it. Tonight 
one of the Barabra of our caravan died, having fallen sick along the way. There were about thirty 
in the caravan who lay sick from shortage of food and fron enduring such great tortures; they 
were carried miserably along on camels. We gave thanks a thousand times to Almighty God that 


he has so far kept us in good health. 


On the twenty-sixth [of December 1700] we did not get underway until eight or nine o'clock, 
when the Barbarin was buried according to the Nubian custom in the sand. Along the way we 
came upon many iron minerals, and I firmly believe that antimony could be found in great 
quantity and perfection, as I found very many eagle-stones [geodes] at this place, as big as a 


man's fist. I broke some of them and took out the sand in the middle, which is useful as 


medicine. The remainder, that is, the stone that encloses the dust or sand like a nut, I had to 


throw away on account of its weight. 


A Short Description of the Virtue and Power of the Eagle-Stone, as Given by Albertus 
Magnus and Ludwig Spies in their Books, as also Investigated and Preserved for Humanity 
by Many Other Learned and Experienced Men such as Hyppocrates, Dioscorides, Galen 


and Pliny. 


PASSAGE OMITTED 


Before the sun went down we again lost the right path that leads to water. We rode for two hours 

into the night, suffering from the sharpest wind blowing sand into our eyes. We were upset due to 
the cold of night, but would willingly enough endure these inconveniences and wearing down of 
our strength if we were sure (God willing) that tomorrow we shall find water. For lunch and 


dinner, as yesterday on Christmas, we had bread and water. 


On the twenty-seventh [of December 1700] we got up at sunrise to look for the right path and 
within half an hour came to Abutingil, a place where there was water and trees. We threw the 
heavy loads from our camels and gave them some green palm leaves to eat, but we stayed for 
only an hour. About a third of our caravan left us here, turning to the left toward their homeland, 
which is subject to the Turkish emperor--east toward the river Nile. We returned the loads of the 


fallen camels that we had been carrying. Being reassured that within a few hours we would come 


to a better and nicer place where more plentiful and healthful water was to be found than what 


we would get if we followed their example, we continued our march. 


At about nine o'clock we split up. [p. 212] Thereafter we encountered a good path, though 
somewhat hard and mountainous, and after three hours arrived at al-Hadd. This was an 
uninhabited place where all the water one could want could be dug. Like the whole German 
nation I could have drunk this stinking, sandy, luke-warm water as if it had been blessed by Saint 
John. We supplied ourselves for several days, gave our camels beans to eat and plentiful water to 
drink, as we had done in all the other places where we found water. The water was no deeper into 
the ground than the height of a man. The universal sign that water is to be found in the desert is if 
one can see trees, grass, or even birds. These waters of the desert, except that of Gurgur, are very 
dirty, muddy, filthy, bad-tasting, bitter and luke-warm--and they are full of the most unhealthy 
and least pleasant-tasting of minerals. That night we cooked ourselves a good bowlful of rice and 


drank a cup of coffee, and a rather warm swig of "Saint John's water." 


On the twenty-eighth [of December 1700] we moved at break of day and passed over mountains 
of various minerals. Among other things we found a great field where, if one brushed away the 
sand to a hand's depth, there was excellent snow-white earth that glittered like the hardest 
shining snow of wintertime. The Barabra took much of it with them in sacks. The white earth is 
called shabb in Arabic, and is nothing other than alum burned and calcified by the sun. The 
Barabra use it to dress their camels when wounded from heavy loads and to clean fouled flesh. 
Meanwhile we were riding for the whole day in the greatest heat. At night the unusually severe 


cold plagued us. For dinner we had the meat of a camel that had collapsed and been butchered. 


We let it boil for half an hour--more than that our hunger and the oncoming night would not 
spare--and although it was as tough as leather it tasted good to me, though not to my comrades. I 


ate with a good appetite until I was satisfied. 


On the twenty-ninth [of December 1700] we took up our march as usual and wandered across a 
great field of sand, so rough that it looked to me somewhat like the ashes of a burned-out house. 
In this field there was nothing except naturally mixed-up grains of black, red and yellow sand. 
After this [p. 213] we wended our way toward evening along another route that headed between 
east and south. There we found the same red and rough earth at which we had marveled. At the 


onset of night we pitched camp beside these sandy trails. 


On the thirtieth [of December 1700] we left this place as always before day. In this place in 
which we found ourselves, in dreadfully high and rough hills, there was such a strong, cold and 
cutting wind--especially at night--that we thought we could not endure it. What we survived last 
night is simply not to be believed; we were sleeping in our ordinary clothes under the open sky 
and had to stand watch in shifts. Today I have put nothing in my stomach except water, bread and 
a finger-long mutton sausage that Father Granier the Jesuit gave me at noon when we took our 


water and bread. 


At night a lentil soup was cooked for ourselves and our Barabra. It was of gesch, which the 
Turks make like a simple soup as follows. They boil water, take some meal and stir it in until the 
crumbs fall apart into something like a thin pap. Then they put in a little salt, and if available 


some fat too. They eat these crumbs with their hands, stuffing fingers into their mouths, which 


was So against our nature that we could eat none of it. Our Barabra, on the other hand, went at it 


with hearty appetites, falling upon it like a cat upon a mouse. It is one of their common foods. 


Afterwards I made my notes, and would have had to content myself that night with bread and 
water. But I forced myself to eat some of this pap, pushing my natural inclinations to one side. 
My hunger and great appetite were the best salt and oil. Then I found our water so dirty, sandy 
and stinking that when I drank it I had to shut my eyes. In spite of all this (and this was 
important) we all remained quite healthy, except for Father Carlo who had diarrhoea and a 
stomach ache. God be praised, I soon freed him from both. Today we found traces of a large 


caravan on its way to Egypt, whose footprints were very fresh in the sand. 


On the thirty-first [of December 1700] we again moved on, and were obliged [p. 214] to follow a 
very bad, mountainous and stony way. More camels than usual fell. Our biscuit-bread and other 
provisions were running short; had someone given us enough more, we could have eaten what 
we had all at once. We still have eight days to travel. At about noon we arrived at Salem or 
Selima, the last place with water until we come to inhabited land. We took on water for six days, 
but it was even muddier, worse and more smelly than that of the other places, and as sour as if it 


had been salt water. 


We met eight camels that were here to load salt, for salt is plentiful here, and (so people tell me) 
is cooked by nature and the heat of the sun as follows. When it rains, water stands between these 


mountains, and is then coagulated into a sand-like texture by the heat of the sun (as ice is from 


the cold). Thus nature makes the finest, best and whitest rock salt, and our caravan took on a 


supply of it. 


This afternoon we returned the goods parceled out from the dead animals to the jallabs to whom 
they belonged, for no one is obliged by the general customary agreement to carry them any 
farther than this. One can leave them buried here along the way and bring them in with fresh 


camels from Mushu. 


This place is surrounded with very rough, stony mountains and is closed in. Its length and 
breadth are about one thousand paces. In the middle of this flat place stands an ancient cloister 
on a mound, made of very firm and strongly-laid walls, so that the holy men who lived here in 
ancient times would not be harmed by wild beasts. Long ago this cloister was inhabited by 
Coptic monks, and was supplied with the necessities of life by passing caravans. It is divided into 
eight cells, but is rather run-down. I went through it this afternoon and with a chisel carved my 
name, the day and the year on a stone. Then I went with Father Carlo and some of our Barabra 
over toward the right (the east) to the mountains to look at some lions' dens. I was rather afraid 
of them, but was told by our guides that to be sure lions do sometimes stay there for a while, as it 
is not far from the river Nile and the inhabited villages and they could very easily get by on [p. 
215] the camels which die here and other game they catch, but that when a caravan comes they 


leave upon hearing the heavy stamp of feet. 


In these lands, and especially as one approaches the source of the Nile, all the wild beasts that 
can do harm to the inhabitants and to travelers are found. Now it seems best to describe just the 


ferocity and characteristics of the lion. 


Description of the Lion 


.... The lion can be tamed and made quite gentle. Not to speak of stories from other parts of 
Africa, I myself have seen in Sinnar boys taking two tame lions for a walk every Friday in the 


square. The nomads gave them milk to drink and the butchers, meat . . . [p. 216] 


On the first of January 1701 at the red of dawn we were on the march. We left Selima, and for 
thirteen whole consecutive hours put behind us the highest mountains, most dangerous, roughest 
and narrowest paths, where often camels could only be led in single file. I can truthfully write 
that in the whole time our beasts have endured no more tiring path and dangerous day than today. 
(I will give no further report about ourselves, but leave consideration of that to the gracious 
reader!) In the eight or fourteen days of our trip through the desert not so many camels have gone 
down under their loads, but it is unbelievable how many dead camels we have passed by on the 


way today, dried out by the heat of the sun. 


At about sunset, toward the right-hand side of the path there stood the chapel of a dead saint. He 
had spent the greater part of his life in this desert place, and gave the Devil a martyr. The Barabra 
consider him, as a fellow-countryman, to be one of their greatest saints. Next to the chapel where 


this brand of Hell is buried, on either side there is a rather deep grotto hollowed out of the rock. 


There the ja/labs leave the various goods from their camels that have died along the way. These 
barbarous people have declared this place to be a secure "free city," where nothing may be 
robbed or stolen. They entrust their best goods to this departed "Banner of the Devil" and leave 
them behind. Although these Turkish folk are quite thievish, they have not the slightest fear of 
losing anything there. They consider it certain that if something should be taken, their supposed 
saint will not allow such a desecration and violation of his dedicated place to pass unpunished. 
Would to God that Catholic Christians in this case would learn from such heathens and Turks not 
to rob, desecrate and violate houses of God--dedicated not to such a false betrayer of the people, 
but to Jesus Christ himself! Furthermore, great sacrifices are left here, with which the fuqara' of 


Dongola sustain themselves. (I shall give a special treatment of them in their place.) 


After the day had faded from our eyes we posted ourselves at the foot of the mountain, where we 
suffered from cold and a wind greater than [p. 217] any we had experienced, from which we 
could get no sleep that night. We lay under the open sky on sandy and stony ground which I had 
covered with a crudely tanned sheepskin in place of a featherbed. The valise in which various 
medicines and surgical tools were locked served me as a pillow, and in place of a blanket I had 
my white Nubian mantle. Such was my place of rest on the ground under the open sky for the 
whole of my trip. The bread was doled out by the Father Superior, and amounted to less than two 
half-Kreutzer breakfast rolls, for we, along with the whole caravan, suffered greatly from want 
and need. Some were forced to entrust their goods to the saint and to slaughter their own camels 
in order to sustain life, for which purpose about fifty were butchered today. For want of wood we 
burned donkey and camel dung gathered from here and there by our Barabra the whole time on 


our trip through the deserts. Because it gave off very little heat, but much blue smoke, we could 


hardly manage to cook our meat and things. The Barabra stuck meat on little sticks over this 
reeking glow, which warmed it a little, and thus they ate it. Others enjoyed it completely raw, 
especially the organs such as lungs, liver, heart, spleen, etc. We also ate raw this most delicate 
tidbit, sprinkled with a little salt and pepper, and it tasted good to me. Today Father Joseph made 
a pact with one of the jallabs; he would give us a little of his black biscuit-bread on the condition 
that we carry six hundredweight of his goods for the next five days as far as inhabited land. To 
this we gladly agreed; it was not so much but that we could have stuffed it down at once, but it 


was more than we had before. God help us make it through! 


On the third [of January 1701] we marched off very early, and continued our march until two or 
three hours into the night so that we could finally get out of these deserts and escape from 
hunger. Today for want of food several donkeys were turned loose and left as booty for the wild 


animals that frequent these desert lands, especially the lion. 


On the fourth [of January 1701] we again continued our accelerated march as on the day before. 
The whole caravan was more dead than alive, since [p. 218] there were many camels in our 
caravan that the jallabs, out of pure need, had given no food all the way from Esna to here, even 
though they had to carry such a heavy load for such a great distance through the heat and cold. 
We, on the other hand, fed ours beans and watered them to their hearts' content at every watering 
place. Many of the Barabra were practically dead from hunger. They had to leave several 
donkeys in the desert as they did yesterday; the donkeys were too starved to go any farther, much 


less carry anything. This was very sad to see. Also many camels were butchered for food; the 


Barabra ate the meat, and the trade goods they buried in the desert. In the place of luncheon our 
Father Prefect gave each of us the equivalent of a half-Kreutzer bun of twice-baked bread, and 
this was done in the evening also. That meant hunger pangs that made one want to gobble down 
[anything to fill] the stomach. I made a virtue of necessity, and served myself some of the raw, 
leather-tough camel meat, especially the lungs, liver, heart and whatever else I could get. I 
became accustomed to it gradually, but my comrades would not touch it. Three hours after sunset 


we pitched camp and suffered from the greatest cold, hunger and thirst. 


On the fifth [of January 1701] we got underway very early. About an hour after sunrise as we 
were underway there arose a dreadful windstorm that picked up little stones and blew them here 
and there with great force. Fortunately we were now on a stony path, for had we been on a sandy 
road we would have been in great danger of being buried alive in the sand. The camels could go 
no farther, but threw themselves down; there was no way to get them to go on. It was rather like 
a winter wind blowing sleet in our faces. The wind was blowing from the north, while we were 
going east; this threw the caravan into great consternation and even despair for their lives. We 
unloaded the camels and entrenched ourselves behind the cases so that the wind could not reach 
us. But the blowing sand piled up behind them, and in a short time was covering our trunks and 
the camels. From then on we had to busy ourselves--since we did not want to lose the camels and 
loads completely--[p. 219] with moving them from one place to another. The blowing sand 
wounded and actually drew blood from our faces, hands and feet, which were not completely 
covered. The Barabra, who were not well-covered at all, were even more severely stricken; their 
consternation was so great that one would look sadly at another and say not a word. Since no 


natural process could save us from this obviously mortal danger, we missionaries--who alone 


stood in the light of the true Catholic Christian faith, which alone brings redemption--sought 
refuge with God in prayer. I went a little to one side of the throng and gave a benediction to this 
storm with [relics of] the true Holy Cross and the thorn from the Crown, at which the roaring and 
howling winds lost their greatest force right before our eyes, so that we could continue our 
march. Now this wind had lasted several hours, but as soon as it began to die down after the 
blessing with the Holy Cross, the Turks began to cry out their customary La ilaha illa Allah! and 
to praise and thank their false Prophet as if this blessing had been sought from him. We dared not 
say the slightest thing, but had to dissimulate. Then we continued our journey, and pitched camp 
two hours after sundown, as usual under the open sky. The distress from hunger had reached the 
point that in the whole caravan there was no more than fifty pounds of bread and other 
vegetables, and that had to be stretched out among two or three thousand men. The reason why 
we were suffering such great need was simply because we had delayed along the route through 
Egypt, having been told in Esna that we would be going through the desert for no longer than 
twenty days. Now we had spent a full month, for our Barabra had always been accustomed to 


direct their march to al-Wah, and never through the desert. 


On the sixth [of January 1701] because we were no more than ten hours distant from Mushu, the 
whole caravan set off at midnight. Our camels were the first after the camels of the king of 
Sinnar. This was due to the alertness of our Barabra, who quickly got our camels ready, fitted on 
their loads, and so brought them to the place of greatest honor. Once the order is established, one 
must keep one's place. Now we pursued our march [p. 220] very vigorously until after sunrise, 
pulling ahead of the whole caravan by about half an hour. (Our camels were among the strongest 


and healthiest.) Then we let the camels go more slowly, for we were already encountering trees, 


grass, birds and flies--a sure sign that we were not far from water and inhabited land, as in fact 
we were. Many of the Barabra went on ahead to bring tidings of the long-awaited arrival of the 
caravan. We were happy, but also miserable and half-starved. Everyone would bake bread and 
busy themselves with gathering together whatever could be found to refresh us and our beasts. 
By about ten o'clock we could already see the most beautiful palm trees in great profusion; these 
stood beside the river Nile and the inhabited villages. We let our camels go slowly until the 
whole caravan caught up with us; by twelve o'clock it had reached us and pulled itself together, 
and stood no more than half an hour from Mushu. Our entry march was held in good order and 
was very impressive. Many jallabs had ten, fifteen or twenty camels (though others had fewer); 
two or three went together, while their master rode either a horse or a donkey, and his Barabra or 
servants followed on foot, leaving a space before the next group of marching camels. It was very 
beautiful, especially since everyone had changed into the best clothes that he had. When the 
Barabra heard of our coming and we actually swept into view, crowds of them came running out 
to us with cheers of welcome for the whole caravan. They held us up for most of an hour, as the 


caravan in the meantime had called a halt. 


Then with great jubilation and cheers we marched on to the beat of war-kettledrums. We had five 
pair with us; they may only be carried by those who are the jallabs, or merchants, of the kings of 
Sinnar, Qarri and Dongola. The way one beats these drums is thus: one ties them over a camel as 
our cavalry usually do, and on the camel sits a Moor with a great beater in his right hand and a 
much smaller one in his left. He makes three or four strokes with the big one before he strikes 


with the smaller, and so continually beats the kettledrum. 


But now to return to our entry march. About one hundred fifty young women from various 
villages [p. 221] dressed as well as possible according to their custom, came out to us and went 
ahead of the caravan with great cries, cheering and singing, and then they began to ululate, as our 
peasant boys do when they get drunk. I laughed heartily. The music continued without a break 
until we came to Mushu, and then went on as they placed themselves on either side until we had 
pitched our camp. Not to be outdone by their wives, the men put up such an amazing and 
dreadful outcry to the heavens that even pigs would have danced. Those who had guns 
discharged them continually; we had distributed all our muskets and pistols, with flints and 
sufficient ammunition, among our Barabra, which gave us--and the whole caravan--a great 


reputation. 


These Moors looked at no one more than they did at us. They were probably as intrigued by us 
Europeans as we were by them--each one seeming strange to the other. They thought we were 
monsters, for they regard the white skin color (as we do the black) as repulsive, ugly and 
thoroughly inappropriate. When the Moors want to depict the Four Last Things in a picture, they 


paint the angels of Heaven black, and the Devil white. 


We pitched our camp a good musket-shot to the right of Mushu, that is, to the east. The sun had 
long since gone down. One should know (and all missionaries who are going there should take 

heed) there is a certain worm, not quite as long as a thumb, and rather resembling ants, which is 
found in the earth at all places. It has such strength and power that it can eat its way through all 


the trunks, cases and the like (though it can do little enough aside from that), and destroy and 


make a mess of whatever is within. For that reason each man of the caravan was busy getting 
together stones and hard pieces of debris on which to place his goods, for outside the earth this 


worm loses all its strength and power, and can accomplish nothing. 


I will let each one calculate for himself what kind of morale the caravan must have been in, after 
having endured so many dangers on the difficult journey--unbearable cold by night and heat by 
day, great and almost unbearable hunger [p. 222] and everything else unpleasant that nature can 
inflict on such a march. Finally we had a firm foot in the inhabited land, and had arrived in the 
kingdom of Nubia. We pitched out tents and made a circular fortress of our chests and other 
articles, laying the smaller things in the middle so that they would not disappear. All the other 
jallabs who had tents like ours did the same. Those who had been robbed, however, set up huts 
on the Arab pattern out of straw mats, which are very plentiful here, in order to be free of the 
heat of the sun, the sharp wind, and the great cold that prevails at night. As soon as we finished 
pitching camp, women came to us bringing hens, roosters, pigeons, sheep, milk, grass for the 
camels and donkeys, fruit and also bread. This latter is very doughy, however, as it is not baked 


in an oven, but like a tent on a hot earthen griddle. 


Its manner and style is as follows. They let the earthen griddle heat thoroughly on the fire, and 
then cut dough somewhat thicker than the dough for sacramental bread--about one finger thick. 
When it is done on one side they turn it over. Therefore one side is bound to burn, leaving sticky 
dough inside. Really, one could make noodles out of it. This is the bread which the inhabitants 
and travelers here must eat, without any fancy frills, whether they like it or not. It made me sick 


to look at it, but because of my great hunger I eventually came to like it. 


This bread, or kisra, as it is called in Arabic, is not made of wheat, but out of a certain fruit, or 
rather grain, which is called durra in Arabic. It grows on a stalk taller than a man and as thick as 
your thumb, on which are a number of grain-bearing stalks, with very many kernels. These are 
like hemp seeds, though one or two times bigger. When it is ripe the fruit is knocked out of the 
head with a flail. The women then throw it into the air to clean it and drive away the chaff. Then 
it is placed in certain baskets which they plait out of palm fibre, and it can be preserved thusly 
for a whole year. It is food for them and for their animals; along with camels, it is their greatest 


wealth. 


This durra is then ground between two stones, just as a painter rubs his colors, and [p. 223] the 
bran meal is mixed up and then made into bread, or kisra. This bread is served warm with water, 
milk or meat stock and eaten with the hands (for they have no spoons in these lands), while 
sitting cross-legged on the ground. They also brought us dates from their palm trees. These are a 
delicacy, and I never found their like among all other fruits. Very good ones can be obtained 


cheaply, as well as other things, but not for money. 


Except for dealings among the ja/labs of the caravan, coinage is not accepted in these lands, nor 
is it even to be found at all. In the villages it is as the Latin proverb says: "do ut des," or "give me 
little nails, pepper, needles, spikenard, blue-colored wool, white sandalwood, rings drawn of 
buffalo horn (which women wear on their fingers and arms, as is frequently done in Cairo) and 


other similar gew-gaws--in return, I will give you this or that, say, a pigeon, sheep, dates, fodder 


for the camels, firewood, milk, kisra, eggs, and whatever it may be." Everything is cheap; for a 


handfull of wool one can get a pigeon, for eight or ten little nails a chicken, and so forth. 


Were I to describe their mode of dress, it would be as follows. Their costume is body-colored, 
since they go around quite naked and bare. The women wear around their waist a finger-wide 
leather girdle to which a number of black leather thongs about one or one and a half spans long 
are attached. To me it looked like the fly-net of a horse. Boys go quite naked until the twelfth or 
fifteenth year, while those who are older wear a leather apron similar to those worn to work by a 
mechanic. Others, both men and women, wind around their waist or hips a coarsely-woven 
cotton cloth about three spans wide and several ells long, and with this they cover themselves. 
Further, the women in wintertime (when it is quite brisk at night, but very hot during the day-- 
since we are under the eighteenth degree of latitude) wrap their hands, arms and neck with a cord 
fastened with little Johanna-rings of blue or another color. The women have also a brown 
woollen mantel, made of one piece four ells long and one-half wide, decorated with blue wool 
[p. 224] which they wrap around the body. Aside from that the upper body of young and old of 
both sexes is at all times bared, without concern or amazement. Christians should reflect on this, 
for one never hears an improper word or comment about it, much less an immodest touching, 
kissing, etc. (Though they live a thoroughly shameless life in their houses.) As for the clothing of 
the nobility, they wear a long blue shirt that reaches to the feet, which may or may not have 
sleeves that come down to the hands. No less common is a piece of blue and white striped 
material (cotton, or cotton and silk, or even pure silk), which is not unlike a bed sheet in length. 
They use this in place of a cloak, wrapping it two or three times around the waist as a sash, or 


over the hips and shoulders, and so they go about. 


No one wears anything on the head except the highest nobility and the king, for the inhabitants of 
these lands use in place of a hat their own hair. Men plait it into tight little braids at the back of 
the neck, while women have them all around the head, except for a gap so that the locks of hair 
do not completely cover the face. So that the skin, almost all of which is exposed to the 
unbearable heat of the sun, does not crack, they rub it with butter, lard and fat of camels and 
other animals. They mix this with sweet-smelling substances or spices, and so avoid emitting any 


very bad smell. 


About two hundred years ago these people were very zealous Christians. Now they are Muslims, 
but live without law or faith. They are a godless, unfaithful and right barbarous people, but in 
spite of their generally barbarous nature the governor of this place (for so the great prince is 
named) today sent us as a special honor a present, namely, a wooden soup bow! full of meat and 
broth. Along with that we cooked two chickens that night in order to get our strength back. To 
God be praise and great thanks that we are quite well. Later Father Joseph visited him and took 
along as a present [p. 225] a mirror, a little pepper, small nails, a sugar-hat, blue wool, white 
sandalwood, spikenard root and other such items. This elevated us into his greatest favor. When 
he gave audience he sat with his feet crossed over each other on the bare ground covered with a 
straw mat. His whole greeting consisted of two words repeated about twenty times /nshallah 


Tayyib, etc. In our language that means "How are you, I hope you are well," etc. 


Since we were so tired and miserable in the desert previously described, and which, God be 


praised, we have fortunately now put behind us, perhaps the curious reader would like to know 


why we did not go up from Esna to Nubia, where we are now, along the river Nile and the 
inhabited places, avoiding the obviously mortal danger and pain to ourselves and our beasts. I 
would like to give this reply, that by our somewhat longer route we avoided the great danger of 
being plundered, robbed and killed by the Arabs. For from Esna to the kingdom of Nubia (which 
is subject to the king of Sinnar) most of the inhabited places are occupied by Arabs. These are 
subjects of the Grand Turk, and continually wage war along the borders with the Moors of 


Nubia. 


I will now describe at greater length their character, life-style, dwellings, clothing and their other 


characteristics. 


The Arabs who live in the desert between Egypt and the Barabra, as well as those who live in 
these Moorish lands, are not black like the Moors, but light brown in color. They live a miserable 
and dreadful life, for their whole region is barren and the earth robbed of all fertility. To be sure 
they have many camels and other animals, but so little food for them that they can scarcely keep 
them from starvation. They have no place that is suitable for growing grain, except for a few 
villages where there are dates and a little wheat. From time to time they exchange their animals 
for grain, but this is scarcely sufficient for so many people. For this reason they even sell their 


own children to make ends meet. 


Their misery drives these Arabs more than others to robbery and murder. Not only do they rob 
whomever goes through their land [p. 226] but also enslave and sell him. This is why we have 


not dared to go through their land all the way from Esna, although we were over two thousand 


camels strong, and so we rather preferred to go with great mortal danger, misfortunes and 
difficulties through the desert in a detour of over one hundred German miles than subject 
ourselves to such danger. The Arabs in Nubia where we are now are more beaten down, but "no 


cat gives up catching mice." 


When the Barabra go from Egypt to Nubia, or back again, they give their wares and whatever 
else they have to a big caravan, and go through these lands quite naked with only their privates a 
little covered. This means that the likes of them are allowed to pass, being naked and possessing 
nothing worthy of a robbery, and they are even given lodging at night, and food and drink. We 
assigned some of these Barabra back in Egypt to bring us messages as to how the caravan fared, 


and [to carry the message back] that, God willing, we will soon make it through. 


These Arabs live a godless, rough and thievish life, with neither religion nor law, although they 
give out that they are Muslims. They are thin, starving, crazy people, who must daily pay for 
their robbery and murder with brave suffering--not that that redeems them. They detest work, 
idolize laziness, and pride themselves for their devil-may-care attitude (for that is the way they 
live). They consider no place in life in all the world to be happier than their own--though no 
more despicable or miserable one could be found between heaven and earth. They get the 
greatest pleasure from their tattered huts and rags, and prize these over the most luxurious castles 
and the most beautiful clothing of the great kings and princes. One could call them the happiest 
of holy hermits, were they not sitting in the darkness of godless Muhammadanism, blackened in 
body and soul. If only the light of the Catholic Christian faith, which alone brings redemption, 


could shine on them, they might for the love of Christ Jesus despise and trample under foot the 


vanities and transitory, false, treacherous pleasures of this world, which prick sharper than 


thorns! 


These Arabs pitch their tents or huts close together in rows like a corral, and herd all their 
livestock inside. The bare earth serves them [p. 227] in place of a linen bed. They do not stay 
always in one place, but wander here and there with their tents wherever they can find a suitable 


place. 


The men, of whom there were many with our caravan, wear on their heads (contrary to the 
manner of other Arabs) a band of poor white or red cloth, so clumsily wrapped that one end falls 
down behind and the other in front. They have neither shoes nor stockings, nor shirt nor other 
garment, but cover their bodies with a piece of cloth about three spans wide and six or seven ells 
long. This piece of cloth is cotton, but so coarse and loosely-woven that often one can see 
through. They wrap this several times around the waist and stick it in along the side where it 
ends. The women do it the same way and their upper bodies are completely bare at all times. 
They braid their hair so that it looks as if braided cow-halters were hanging down on all sides. It 
is so full of grease and fat that it looks more like axle-grease than locks of hair, and emits a truly 
dreadful odor from which one could fall down in a faint. They consider it to be the greatest and 
most beautiful of jewels if they hang from these dirty black locks of hair a decoration--some fish 
teeth, Venetian glass or brass rings, or pieces of glass or coral. Rich women fasten on silver 
coins, brass charms or chains, or even Venetian sequins. They tattoo designs on the forehead, 
cheeks, thumbs, breasts and feet. I have seen some who wear the sign of the cross, made by 


spreading on the powder of a black stone, which does not go away. Their arm-bands are rings of 


wood, glass or buffalo horn, and they put large brass rings through their ears. I have seen many 
wear tin or silver rings in their nostrils, reminding me of the way one chains down Polish bears. 
This usage is current among women in the whole kingdom of Nubia and the other Moorish lands 


through which I passed. 


Their cooking utensils consist of one or more earthen pots in which they cook their food. This is 
usually rice, beans or lentils. Their beverage is clear water, and their drinking vessel a gourd, 
split in the middle and hollowed out. We also used [p. 228] this. In place of a table cloth, they 
use the bare earth or a mat plaited of the fibre of the date palm. Every household has a mill to 
grind their wheat or durra (which I have discussed in its place.) This mill consists of two stones 
which they turn around on top of each other with a stick, or with their hands just as a painter rubs 


his colors. 


They bake bread every day. They pour the meal into a big pot and mix in water to make a dough, 
from which they make large, wide sheets and bake them under the ashes. They eat them when 
still warm, the crust burned to a crisp and the interior still sticky. They never eat two dishes at 
once; if meat is served they eat it alone, and then the bread. They eat very little, and therefore are 
seldom bothered with the gout and other infirmities that plague Europeans. They are strong of 
limb and healthy of constitution; they live to be very old. Their favorite dish is vinegar and oil, 


along with bread. 


When one of them dies, the wife or nearest female neighbor goes out of the tent of the deceased 


and begins to cry with pure fury, and to wail. At this wailing the women come running from the 


other tents and also cry and wail with fearful and dreadful gestures, so that when I saw such 
Arabs being buried, I was afraid. In the midst of this wailing and crying other women began to 
sing the praises and virtues of the deceased, which sounded so dreadful that one might be 
stricken and his hair stand on end. Finally they carry the corpse out and bury it according to the 
custom of the Muslims in a grave in the open field. They place various pretty stones on the 


grave; these they look for and find in the desert. 


The Arabs elect a chief or prince who goes a little better dressed than the others. His tent is 
pitched in the middle of the others, and he places the well-being of his subjects above all else. To 
this end he expedites stealing, robbery and murder with counsel and deed, for he is born to such 


handiwork ... [p.229].... 


In regard to weapons they use a throwing spear or lance about half the length of a pike. They 
know how to throw this with such strength and skill that a man thirty, forty or even fifty paces 
away is not safe. Above the right elbow they usually carry a wide, sharp dagger in a sheath that 
hangs from a thong to carry it on the arm. They can think of no more comfortable place for it, as 
they go quite naked. They know how to strike very quickly and adroitly with it. And that is 


enough said about these Arabs. 


On the seventh, eighth and ninth [of January 1701] we purchased all sorts of necessities for 
ourselves, our camels and donkeys. Because it was Friday and Saturday we ate a little ground 


wheat with milk poured over it. 


On the tenth [of January 1701] we were called to a sick man. He had a real Vicus in Virga 
[blockage of the urinary tract], which we treated for him and luckily cured in a few days. He at 


once sent us a pigeon, promising that if he fully recovered, he would see that we got more. 


On the eleventh [of January 1701] before daybreak one of our camels died. It was the most 
beautiful, strongest and youngest, and had made light of its burden for the whole trip. Our 
Barabra finished it off with lances before it completely expired, and we divided the meat among 
the Barabra of the caravan. At about midday the sick man mentioned above sent us a big, 
beautiful and strong young camel as a recompense, for he found himself as well as before, and 


could urinate. Thus Almighty God met our needs by means of medicine. 


On the twelfth [of January 1701] a son of the prince, to whom we had given two handfulls of 
wool and a little coffee, paid us a visit. He was dressed like a Barbarin, and his clothing consisted 
of the following pieces, namely: a blue shirt wrapped around with a white and blue embroidered 
sheet in place of a cloak, a long sabre in his hand, which seemed to have been in the war of the 
Emperor Charles, a pair of shoes consisting of two soles with no tops, made in the form of 
sandals. He was bareheaded and accompanied by four slaves. His father was also with the 
caravan today, to visit the merchants who carry the goods of the king of Sinnar. His suit of 
clothes included a blue shirt, a long white linen robe with red [p. 230] linen border and 
decoration. He rode bareheaded on a beautiful expensive horse whose saddle, according to the 
custom of the land, was like an easy chair. It surrounded the back of his body up to the shoulders, 
and had in front a long, high pommel that covered the heart. This protected him from lance 


thrusts. The saddle stood straight up from the horse's neck. 


On the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth [of January 1701] we were busy with purchasing the 
necessary supplies for ourselves and our camels. Before long everything began to become 
expensive, and finally there was no more to be had. A few days ago we could have bartered eight 
or ten little nails for a chicken, but now it is not unusual to gladly give twenty. One should know 
that Mushu is a small place, whose people are totally given over to idleness. Though they have 
the most fruitful soil, they do not enjoy it as they could; fruit trees such as pears, apples and 
fruits with stones are not to be found, though to be sure dates (which are better and healthier-- 
yes, a fruit that surpasses all others, and which may be stored for several years) are found in this 


land in great superfluity. 


From the sixteenth to the twentieth [of January 1701] we still remained here, but were living 
very miserably. We could not get any more nourishment for ourselves, our camels, donkeys and 
Barabra, although it helped very much that I gave medicine to all the sick people who were 
brought to us, and so for my pains and labor got a little chicken or pigeon. In this place there are 
no diseases other than apostem, boils, coughs and eye ailments; syphilis is also a common 
sickness. The reason we stayed here so long is that half a year ago two persons in our caravan 
were stricken with smallpox, which in these lands is fiercer than the plague. Most of the victims 
die. Therefore the shaykh or governor of this place, of whom I gave report a few days ago, 
demanded that the caravan either give him a large present or else he would report to the king of 
Sinnar that this disease was raging among the caravan. In order to get around this difficulty, one 
had to give him a piece of soap for every camel in the caravan, since he had held the caravan so 


long at such great cost to us. If he had told the king in Sinnar that the plague was rife in the 


caravan, he himself could not leave here for a year and a day. But we hope to leave this place in 


two or three days. 


[p. 231] Furthermore, we have recovered a little of our strength lost in the desert (to God be 
praise, honor and the greatest thanks!) When I think of the misery, great hardships, hourly danger 
of death, great hunger, thirst, heat, cold, day and night without rest or peace, all this endured for 


about fifty days, my hair stands on end. 


On the twenty-first [of January 1701] a few Barabra arrived here from Cairo, traveling through 
the inhabited land (that is, the land adjacent to the river Nile). They traveled on foot wearing 
nothing but a tattered shirt, for in this way they could pass even among the Arabs and still enjoy 
their food. They brought reports that the Arabs were still in the desert at al-Wah (six days' ride 
from Assiut), and that the remaining portion of our caravan was therefore still waiting in Assiut. 
If they do not want to take the path that we have taken, it is certain that they shall remain there 
until the Kashif of Manfalut either makes peace with the Arabs and gives them villages in order 
to make their living, or defeats them by armed force in a battle in the desert. The latter is to be 
hoped for, because if not, then no caravan can travel anywhere. These Barabra also told us that 
part of the caravan which had separated from us in the desert in order to return to its homeland 
was attacked by these Arabs even though they were their own countrymen. All were murdered, 
and their wares and camels seized. These Arabs were also waiting for our caravan, but through 


God's special dispensation, though they rode day and night, we did not fall into their hands. 


TRAVEL DESCRIPTION FROM MUSHU TO 


DONGOLA 


[p. 232] On the twenty-second [of January 1701] we set off at about eleven o'clock, but only half 
the caravan. About an hour before sundown we pitched camp in the desert near to the inhabited 


land. 


Today the shaykh of Mushu rode out and followed after us. His whole costume consisted of a 
fine blue Nubian shirt and a white silk robe. He was accompanied by ten or twelve Barabra 
mounted on the most elegant Nubian horses [p. 233] and also by others riding dromedaries, 
along with fifty or sixty women who, according to their custom, cheered, shouted, and called 


Gua, Gua, Gua! Before him rode a man on a proud dromedary beating kettledrums. 


He took accommodation in Baenne with that Barbarin who had honored us with the camel 
because we had given him medicine. We camped at this place also, and as soon as this Barbarin 
learned of our arrival, he sent us in the night two bowls of meat as a further sign of appreciation 


for our good deed in curing him. 


Today along the way we met the small king or patron of all these villages. He rode elegantly on a 
fine Arabian horse, his tobacco-pipe in his mouth, and accompanied by four slaves on foot and 
four mounted soldiers. As for his clothing, he wore a Nubian linen shirt without sleeves, from 
which one could have boiled several quarters of fat. His loins were bound about with a blue and 


white striped cotton sash several ells long. In addition to this he had a pair of tattered Turkish 


trousers, and on his head a hat made of cotton with a silk facilet in place of a turban. He greeted 
us in a friendly manner, and brought us confirmation that Father Brevedent of the Society of 
Jesus, who had gone to Ethiopia two years ago with the three [Franciscan] Fathers Pasquale da 


Montella, Antonio della Terza and Benedetto da Tripalda, had died on the way. 


After we had unpacked our camels we busied ourselves with gathering stones and other clods of 
earth on which to place our trunks and things, because in Mushu and these districts a certain sort 
of worm is to be found that will eat through all trunks and whatever else is standing on the earth, 


as already reported. 


On the twenty-third [of January 1701] we had to spend the whole day motionless in camp, by 


order and command of this shaykh. To us this was worse than the most difficult journey. 


On the twenty-fourth [of January 1701] after very complicated negotiations we received 
permission to go on. Today we rode as far as Baenne, but most of the caravan has gone on 
further. One should know that Mushu, Baenne and other such places are not only a village, but 


that a whole district which extends for many miles along the river is identified by that name. 


On the twenty-fifth [of January 1701] a large number of insolent Barabra came into our camp. 
There were three parties, namely we ourselves [p. 234], Hasan, and another merchant of the king. 
These Barabra were very angry with us. They were astounded by our clothes, and that we did not 
go naked as they did. They sat down in the midst of us and our trunks, and when we tried to go 


further they gave us this answer: "Here and not any other place is where you are going to stay!" 


They called us dogs, painted men, and had the nerve to demand that we convert to the 
Muhammadan faith if we did not want to experience their violence and cruelty. At these deadly 
threats my blood arose to accept the martyr's palm. We said only that we were Christians, and 
that we wanted to live or die for the love of Jesus Christ and the one faith that brings redemption; 
did they want anything else from us? When Hasan and the other royal merchant saw the great 
insolence they pressed in among the Barabra with their lances, and threatening them their lives, 
ordered them out of the caravan--to which they paid no attention. They said that they, not we, 
were on home ground, and [asked if the two royal merchants] were not ashamed to keep 
company with such outspoken enemies of the Muhammadan faith, and to protect them? It would 
be better to render a blood-sacrifice to God and his Prophet and massacre us all, rather than to 
leave us alive. This comedy lasted over two hours, during which they had no other intent than to 
take our lives. We, however, unanimously resolved to pour out our last drop of blood for our 
faith, which alone brings redemption. The two merchants who stood by us now had to contain 
the wrath and rebellion of the people, and we did not know what was coming next. At about nine 
o'clock they told us to get our camels moving and march on to the rest of the caravan, and that is 
what we did. Let this be a warning to all travelers never to leave their company or society, even 
though you can do better and cheaper alone. Such parsimony may cost you everything you have, 


including your life. By about sunset we reached Zafrie, where the whole caravan was. 


On the twenty-sixth, seventh and eighth [of January 1701] the whole caravan was immobile, 


which weighed more heavily upon us than continual traveling on. 


On the twenty-ninth [of January 1701] we, Hasan and some other merchants set off with 
permission, though many others did not follow. [p. 235] After a two hour march we pitched 
camp in an open field, for along the river Nile there is no formed city or village, but rather one 
house stands next to another, the whole surrounded by the most beautiful palm gardens. One 


district is called Mushu, another Zafrie, another Baenne, etc. 


On the thirtieth [of January 1701] at about eight o'clock we saw marching toward us the caravan 
that had remained behind. Meanwhile, however, three Barabra rode up on horses that a prince 
would not be ashamed to use, and ordered us all not to move. As the whole caravan came up to 
us, some with lances who did not want to obey were wounded. The order was given not to move 
this night. We made good use of our licenses acquired yesterday, but the others were ordered to 
return to their former encampment. Those who refused to do so would be considered rebels 
against the king--and all were obliged to go back. Three days ago another governor arrived, upon 
whom this governor at Mushu is dependent. He demanded a piece of soap from each member of 
the caravan. At first the caravan refused to pay, but in order to avoid staying here another month 
we paid the tribute demanded, as did all the others who traveled with us. This evening, with 
God's help, we have set off for Dongola. Nothing could irritate me more than that the Jesuit 
Fathers are not with us. Soap is held in very high regard in these lands, and it has a high value. 
The Moors do not know how to manufacture it, but because their bodies and clothing are covered 


with pure fat, lard and grease, they are greatly in need of it. 


On the thirty-first [of January 1701] we were ready to march three hours after dark (here as 


always I mean German and not Italian time) and we rode the whole day continually without even 


a quarter hour's rest, and enjoyed no food except for a few dates. At about seven o'clock we 
finally reached Backbri, and there we posted ourselves. Along the way we met some Barabra, 
who asked what sort of saint had led us into these lands. They could not marvel enough that we 
were white and well-clothed, while they were naked and completely dark. Father Joseph gave 


them a humorous answer, but one very offensive [p. 236] to them. 


On the first and second [of February 1701] we set out again and pushed on as yesterday from 
four hours before day until six in the evening, when we pitched camp at Goled. Today we passed 
by two very old and rather ruined churches. These were built, the Barabra told us, because about 
one hundred years ago this kingdom still adhered to the "sect" (as they put it) of the Christian 
religion. We went in to look at them and [saw] the altars and some paintings. The latter we could 


not recognize at once, though we believed that Saint Antonio Abbas was painted on one wall. 


On the second [of February 1701] we again left camp two hours after midnight and rode 
continually for twelve whole hours. Today and yesterday we have been marching past very 
miserable villages, completely devoid of life, uninhabited and deserted. There are not any palm 
trees, the earth is not sown, and the desert comes right down to the river on both sides of the 
Nile. The desert is just like that through which we have been going ever since the first day of our 
departure from Assiut in Egypt, without setting foot in an inhabited place, and finding our 
lodging in it as we went along. In these uninhabited deserts we found the colocynth that grows in 
the fields of sandy earth, and likewise the most noble senna leaves, which grow on small stalks 


not unlike blackberries. They grow like weeds in such profusion that one could easily load up a 


whole ship full of either one. In this place where we are now day and night are of almost equal 


length, for we are not far from the equator. Two hours after sunset we made ready to travel. 


On the third [of February 1701] at about one hour past midnight we passed by the capital city of 
Nubia, called Dongola, where the whole caravan reformed. Mister Hasan wanted to take us to his 
house, which lay four good miles beyond Dongola, in order to spare us and our camels some 
expense. We arrived there at about nine o'clock in the morning and pitched camp in a pretty place 
beside the river Nile. It came quickly to the ear of the governor in Dongola that we were not far 
away, and he immediately sent four horsemen to order us back. Hasan rejected this forcefully, [p. 
237] saying that he was under orders from the king of Sinnar, the overlord of Nubia, to bring us 
to him as his physicians. Because our wares belonged to the king himself, [the governor of 
Dongola] had no claim over them; however, we sent him twenty pieces of soap, as each camel 
must pay two pieces as customs dues. God be praised, we have put behind us half our journey 


from Assiut to Sinnar; may God Most High help us onward! 


On the following day [4 February 1701] at a quarter to nine in the morning there came the two 
sons of the governor with a number of Barabra on horseback, to bring us the order of their father 
to go to Dongola. If we refused to go of our own free will, they would bring camels and carry 
away our trunks by force. Mr. Hasan again rejected this order out of hand, and sent his own 
mounted messenger to Dongola to tell the governor that he should realize that we were going to 
Sinnar as physicians to the king, and were bringing goods to him. Here one should note that 
already a year ago Father Pasquale, as personal physician to the king of Sinnar, had obtained a 


letter from the king to the effect that all wares which were sent in the name of Father Pasquale, 


as well as those he brought himself, should not be hindered or touched. But because the shaykh 
or governor stuck hardheadedly by his resolution, and Hasan refused to give in, there would soon 
have been a rebellion had we not intervened. The people of this village asked us if we wanted 
them to expell and chase away the governor's sons and their soldiers by armed force! We wanted 
to avoid that if possible. The Jesuits also passed by Dongola and pitched their camp at the house 


of one of their servants. The same thing that happened to us happened to them, only worse. 


On the fifth [of February 1701] a messenger arrived very early to bring us back to Dongola. 
Hasan in no way intended to obey, but we stepped in. In order not to show ourselves to be rebels, 
we saddled four camels, and Father Joseph and Father Carlo went into Dongola to see His 
Highness. I myself and Father Francesco da Salemi, our Prefect, remained here with our trunks, 


camels and two Barabra. To this the messenger of the governor consented. 


On the sixth [of February 1701] [p. 238] we suffered the whole day and night from a cold wind. 
Father Francesco Maria da Salemi and I celebrated Shrove Tuesday with a little hen in the 


evening, but we ate nothing warm at noon. 


On the seventh [of February 1701] a royal courier on a dromedary came riding up to us at 
sundown. He was on his way from the shaykh of Mushu to the king of Sinnar, to report that the 
caravan (which is very strong) had arrived safely in Nubia, and that it bore no unusual disease. 
The shaykh of Mushu wrote down the names of all the merchants, their rank and nationality, and 
how many camels they had. This courier also brought us a letter from Father Joseph, who was in 


Dongola with Father Carlo, in which he told us that the governor there was demanding to see our 


goods by fair means or foul, and would detain us until the caravan went on. We would by no 
means consent to this, especially the former. We sent the courier on his way with various 
gallantries, and a letter to Sinnar addressed to "Our Brother Father Pasquale, Physician to the 
King." In it we lamented all the injustices to which we had been subjected, and begged that he 
might obtain for us a letter from the king, authorizing us to continue our journey. [The 
authorization should also say that] no one should look into our trunks, as we had a number of 
chalices and all the other things necessary for reading the Mass, as well as very many books, etc. 
These would have aroused great suspicion, made our journey difficult if not impossible, and 


possibly caused us to be robbed of all our possessions, and our lives as well. 


On the eighth [of February 1701] the courier left extremely early. 


On the ninth [of February 1701] Father Joseph again sent us a letter by one of our Barabra in 
which he told us that the brother of Shaykh “Ali, the viceroy in Sinnar, had arrived in Dongola. 
Father Joseph had spoken with him and sought his protection. He was a particularly good friend 
of Father Pasquale, and promised to set everything right. He spoke sharply and threateningly to 
the customs agents, saying that they should not even pretend in the slightest to look into our 
trunks, and that they should weigh carefully the fact that we were bringing goods for the king 
and his personal physician. If they did otherwise, they would be starting a transaction that would 
end very badly for them. Paying no attention to all this, they deviated not in the slightest from 
their evil intentions. In these lands one must at all times live blamelessly, so that no one [p. 239] 
can in the slightest criticize one's actions and deeds. If you act cheeky, the Nubian people will 


quickly get their backs up, so to speak. 


The tenth [of February 1701] was the first day of the Muhammadan fast, which will be discussed 
at greater length in the proper place. During the time of the fast one must neither eat, drink, nor 
even smoke a pipe from the rising to the setting of the sun. This fast lasts a whole month, and is 
so strict that they would rather collapse than eat any little thing in violation of their law. No one 
is exempt from this law and fast, not even nursing mothers. See, dear reader, how sharply and 
strongly the Turks practice the fast? All Christians who have one drop of true Christian blood in 
their hearts should be ashamed of themselves in the presence of this exemplary fasting by the 


heathen. 


On the eleventh [of February 1701] a Barbarin came to us again, letting us know that the action 
was not over yet. We were miserable here, and not even double payment could free us. We 
resolved that if the business did not get settled today or tomorrow, and if we could not go on to a 
better land, we would "turn the cart" toward Dongola and join Father Joseph and Father Carlo 


with all our belongings. 


On the fourteenth [of February 1701] I witnessed a remarkable voyage by boat. For lack of 
wood they have no boats in these lands, except where the caravans must cross the river. Rather, 
they make floats in this manner. First they take two trees, half again the height of a man, and add 
strong cross pieces. Then they tie on to the middle of this six or eight bundles, half as thick as a 
man, of cane. (That means the stalks on which grows the durra which they feed their animals, 
and from which they make kisra.) Ten or more persons can sit on top of it; they load the raft with 


several hundredweight. They have no oars aside from poles onto which they tie a board a span 


long and a hand wide, with which they steer the raft. In order to get across the river they hitch to 
this wheel-less water wagon one, two or three horses, which pull the raft while they swim. One 
or two men swim next to the horses so that they take the right way directly across the river. One 
should know that in these [p. 240] lands everyone, old and young, swim across the river like a 
poodle, with a bundle of clothing on their heads. They swim in a manner very different from us 
Germans, for they never kick the feet, but stretch out one arm after the other over the river, and 
then draw it back and under. Camels, because they are too heavy [to swim] easily across the 
river, are carried over in the following manner. First they inflate two bladders or roughly tanned 
goatskins such as one carries water about with in the desert. These are so well made that no air 
escapes. Then they tie these tightly to either side of the camel's belly. Often they link many such 
camels to each other. In order that they take the direct route across the river a man clings to the 
long neck of the first camel, directing it with his hand. Sometimes another man clings to the tail 


in order to get across better. I saw these voyages many times each day. 


Today at sundown Father Carlo came to us from Dongola and reported that the doganier or royal 
customs official there wanted fifty Venetian sequins worth of wares from us. To this the brother 
of the vice-regent and we objected violently. The day on which our business is supposed to 
conclude is set for tomorrow. It would be best if the brother of the viceroy in Sinnar and Mr. 
Hasan should take our party under their protection. The Jesuit Fathers, however, who did not 
have this pretext, had an even more tortuous time than we did. But when we heard about that we 
also took them on out of a sense of duty, with the resolve that the one must go with the other. We 
were not spared expenses and presents. About this time we all became sick with diarrhea and 


great stomach aches. This was because we ate nothing but Nubian bread at noon and at night; 


when we had the good fortune we contented ourselves with a few hardboiled eggs and a warm 
soup. In spite of [our illness] our missionary zeal was satisfied and strengthened. We lived in the 
greatest hope that God the Almighty would look upon our miserable situation and make our 


mission fruitful. 


On the fifteenth and sixteenth [of February 1701] absolutely nothing new happened. We spent 
the day cleaning wheat, for it was very full of sand. Out of it we made strips of noodles, with 
which we will have to content ourselves on the journey. At noon we ate bread and drank water; 
at night either [p. 241] some noodles soaked in water and seasoned with cheese instead of butter, 
or an Italian omelette of four or six eggs into which we cut some onions. That was our entire 


diet. 


On the seventeenth [of February 1701] the weather got a little better. The sharpest cold died 
away, along with the interminable wind. All those who want to travel in strange lands--even 
India--should know that they ought to be equipped with warm clothes. It does no harm to keep 
the body warm in hot lands, and on the other hand those who do not have enough clothing in 
these lands, particularly in wintertime, will see very sharp winds, especially at night. Today 
Father Carlo came to us about an hour before sundown from Dongola, alone on his donkey. He 
still had bad diarrhea, and told us that the doganier or toll and customs agent in Dongola had 


again created very great tension. 


Therefore on the eighteenth [of February 1701] our Father Superior sent me there very early with 


one of our Barabra. We arrived at about noon, as our donkeys went quickly. I found Father 


Joseph very thin and crestfallen, to my surprise. He was just ordering the camels to be loaded 
with their burdens for the march, having paid the customs officer, on the order of our Father 
Superior, fifty florins toll or customs dues on our trunks. This was with the condition that if we 
received no letter from the king of Sinnar--for which we were certainly hoping--we would have 
to pay out more. This was confirmed by the witnesses solicited thereto. When everything was 
ready for the march the governor of Dongola again raised hindrances, and gave orders not to 
leave until morning. Father Joseph offered no contradiction, but at four o'clock in the afternoon 
got on his donkey and went to Tangassi along with our camels. I remained in Dongola with our 
eight trunks and my donkey. The two Jesuits and I pulled our luggage together and made a 
Roman banquet with a drink of water. As I dared not spend the night alone by our trunks the 
Father Superior Antoine Granier joined me; leaving his canopy he stayed with me under the open 


sky. 


On the nineteenth [of February 1701] we waited until nightfall in the hope that our Barabra, 
Father Joseph [p. 242] or Father Carlo would appear. But my hope of meeting someone was in 
vain. All day I ate nothing, but had dinner with the Jesuit Fathers. During the meal a Barbarin 
came to me bringing a letter from our Father Prefect to the effect that the next day he would 


summon me to Tangassi. 


On the twentieth [of February 1701] I got up before sunrise and packed onto my donkey all the 
little things that Father Joseph had left behind. Those trunks with good locks I left in an open 
place, leaving word for the governor of Dongola that if anything had been moved in the slightest, 


he would have to give account to the king of Sinnar. The journey began and at about twelve 


o'clock I came to my colleagues in Tangassi. They welcomed me joyfully, and for the rest of the 


day we did nothing but talk about our miseries. 


On the twenty-first [of February 1701] Hasan came to us with the report that we might collect 
our trunks from Dongola, with the condition that if a letter came from the king of Sinnar making 
us toll-free, the money we had paid out would be returned. (Although no money is current among 
the ordinary people of this land, yet it has its value among the merchants and other nobility.) 


That, however, did not happen, and the fifty florins were gone. 


On the twenty-second [of February 1701] we sent two of our Barabra with four camels to 


Dongola to bring our trunks. Meanwhile we stayed here. 


On the twenty-third [of February 1701] our Barabra returned with the four camels and the trunks. 
They were followed by two customs officers on foot, with whom, in the presence of Hasan, we 
confirmed the contract anew. (One should know that we missionii apostolici, of whatever order 
or profession we might be, had a papal dispensation to do this.) On top of it all, as a sort of 
"drink to seal the bargain," we had to give them a pound of blue wool (which cost two guilders in 
this land), the same amount of blue linen, and two Nubian coats or rather shirts. We also gave 
them a few spoons of pepper, mahlib, shibshab, fennel, wormwood and some little nails. All this 


would not have cost us more than a Reichsthaler in Europe, but its price here is very high. 


On the twenty-fourth [of February 1701] and also on the following day we spent our time 


cleaning wheat. In these Egyptian lands all grain is full of sand and earth because it is threshed in 


the field and not cleaned after that. Dear reader, you should know that wherever the river Nile [p. 
243] flows, in all of Egypt, likewise in Nubia and the Funj kingdom as well as in other kingdoms 
round about, there are no water mills to be found. In Egypt they grind the flour with two oxen, or 
a horse, camel or donkey, that turns the millstones. In this land they grind flour by hand on a 
stone about three spans long and one and a half wide. In shape it is similar to that used by a 
painter to rub his colors. It is unbelievably heavy work, and is performed by slaves. Very little 
wheat is to be found around here, whereas Egypt has much of it. In its place the inhabitants of 
these lands use the already-mentioned durra, from which they make bread, as already discussed. 
Because of our stomachs and natural inclinations we swore off this indigestable bread 
completely, which left us in the greatest need of finding another sort of bread to bake. Namely, 
we took some ground flour mixed with a little yeast (which can be easily extracted from the 
powder) and put it into a wooden bowl. We worked it over as best we could and with all our 
strength. In order to make it rise we placed it in the sun, covered with a cloth. After it had risen 
we made round tents as thick as your finger and threw them into a well-heated pan. We put in a 
lump of fat as big as an Italian nut while it baked in order not to burn it and completely ruin the 
pan. This was our bread, and each one can imagine for himself how good and tasty it was. Aside 
from that we did not know what to have during our fasting-time, and it served us well. We could 
get nothing except a few eggs at that time, which we fried in fat, and almost every day we 
cooked cut noodles made from flour, a spoonfull of fat and pure water. This was all we ate at 


night; at noon we settled for bread and water, and we had to eat it and like it. 


Today on the twenty-fifth [of February 1701] a few jallabs came to us with their camels at about 


three in the afternoon. They told us that within a few days the caravan would set off for Sinnar, 


which is to be highly desired. Meanwhile we hope that the courier with whom we sent a letter to 
Father Pasquale in Sinnar will return before our departure, bringing an order from the king to the 
effect that we [p. 244] should be freed and liberated from the heavy tribute demanded of us--and 


partly received--by the governor of Dongola. 


On the twenty-sixth [of February 1701] the jallabs who came yesterday marched off toward 
Sinnar. The Jesuit Fathers had already been ready to leave Dongola on the twenty-fourth, but had 
to unload their camels because they refused to give the customs officers anything. They had to 
give even more than we did, in spite of the fact that we had more camels (they had given out 
most of their wares to other jallabs, in order not to appear important) because in these lands 


might makes right. 


On the twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth [of February 1701] nothing remarkable happened, 
except that we have to submit, without [adequate] human means or knowledge, to the hot, heavy 
and hungry yoke of the remaining half of our journey to Sinnar--even after all we have had to 
live through, survive and endure. Yet the grace and strength of God, upon whom we place all our 
hopes, will see us through, unworthy instruments of the mission, and bring us to our intended 


goal. 


These barbaric people could not wonder enough at their kindly and gentle treatment and quick 
recovery, for in these lands most illnesses are cured with scorching, cutting and burning--rather 
as they also customarily do to donkeys, camels and horses. If one of their beasts is worn out 


through the weight of its load of trunks or ceaseless riding, or is stricken with sores, convulsions, 


etc. in any part of its body, they throw it to the ground, bind the feet tightly with a strong rope so 
that it can not move, bend or bite, and draw the head down onto the belly. At this time it lets out 
an extraordinary outcry. When this is done they burn--four or five times in succession--a ring or 
crescent around the sore so that it can not spread, searing through skin and flesh with a bent iron 
apparatus heated in the fire. [p. 245] After they singe it for the last time they pour cold water on 
the iron. Since the skin goes to pieces more easily than if the sore had followed its course, 
leaving dead flesh with worms growing in the wound, they next apply shabb or alum, about 


which we have already spoken in the desert, or they cut away the dead flesh with a knife. 


This cure is not only applied to camels and donkeys, but to a certain extent also to human beings 
in these lands. If a person has sciatica they take a cotton cloth and tie it tightly, a good 
thumb-thickness, and then ignite it, burning the whole backbone right up to the neck, but leaving 
intervals two or three fingers wide. They cure colic in a similar manner, cauterizing all around 
the navel at an interval of three fingers. To cure a headache they apply the same barbaric 
treatment under the ears and on the temples, and there is much more to tell. Further, if one of the 
Barabra goes hard and, let us say, a foot swells, they take a razor and wound the whole foot from 
toe to ankle, and cut so deeply that it bleeds profusely. These and other such things are 
remarkable cures, with which one would get a very great reputation in our lands, except among 


those with gout! 


Today in the evening Father Antoine Granier of the Society of Jesus came to us. He could not 
stop describing to us the great tyranny to which he had been subjected in Dongola until he got 


the whole business off his chest. They had been forced to go back [to Dongola] from the house of 


the servant some time ago. They had to pay even more than we did, since someone from the 
caravan falsely accused them of carrying nothing but precious and expensive things in their 


trunks. 


On the first of March [1701] we received news that the capuzini (in Nubia the Arabs are called 

this in their language) had stolen a camel from the Jesuit Fathers. These [Arabs] live outside the 
villages and towns of these lands, in the desert but not too far from the water. There are many of 
them, and they are tolerated because they recognize the king of Sinnar. They must also give him 


one-tenth of all their livestock, grain and children. 


On the second [of March 1701] our Father Prefect rode off to visit the Jesuit Fathers, who are 
again in the house of their servant not far from Dongola, in order to obtain a common accord 


with the governor. 


On the third [of March 1701] our Father Superior and the Jesuits were doing the same. They told 
us that capuzini stole their camels and hid them in a house with bound knees so that no one 


should see. They were later returned, but only for a bribe of four guilders. 


On the fourth [of March 1701] Hajji Hammad, a Turk who has been in the company with us all 
along, marched out with some soldiers who are bringing money to the king of Sinnar. We, 
however, as well as the Jesuit Fathers, are not going to go until the whole caravan does so, and 
the vice-regent gives us soldiers to escort us and the king's goods through the desert--which is 


full of royal rebels and Arabs. 


It is now the time of year to harvest the fields of durra from which they make kisra, or bread. 
Not only here, but in other Moorish lands, they make of this durra a drink or beer which they 
call buza. They do it this way. They soak the grain in water, then dry it in the sun, by which it 
soon becomes like our malt. Then they crush it into a meal, pour water over it, and let it stand 
until it is cold. Then they lace it with yeast until it is like a brew in color and smell. They really 
fill up on this beer which, when one drinks it, piles up on the beard in heaps. (One seldom or 


never shaves in these lands.) Out of sheer disgust I could never try any. 


On the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth [of March 1701] as on all these days we busied ourselves 
with dispensing medicine, grinding wheat and baking bread. I cured the son of the viceroy in 
Dongola of a headache by means of a good medicine, which one must give in double or triple 
dose in these lands. In this way I made him our particular friend. He is commander over all the 
soldiers, and will accompany us through the desert as captain. On the same morning as he took 
the medicine he went swimming in the river Nile, which did not cause him pain or other bodily 
discomfort. The heat grows greater from day to day, but one can always refresh the tired limbs 


with a month-long bath in the world famous [p. 246] river Nile. 


Today a jallab in the service of the Jesuit Fathers slit the throat of his unmarried sister, as it had 
come to his ears that she had been living an immodest life. The full penalty for this killing was 
fifteen guilders; when one kills a brother or sister the legal penalty is lighter than if one should 
take the life of a stranger. If one kills his own slave he has already paid the penalty; if it is the 


slave of another, then he must settle with the master. 


On the ninth [of March 1701] I rode over early to visit the Jesuit Fathers with an Arab I brought 
along as a safe-conduct. They showed me every honor, and after a couple of hours Father 
Paoletti accompanied me back. Today we received a letter from our three missionaries in Sinnar, 
saying that news had reached them that some Franks (for so the Europeans are called) were to be 
found in the caravan. In their opinion that must refer to the [Franciscan] missionaries, and they 
sent greetings to whomever it might be, and awaited them with anticipation. The courier who 
brought the letter told us that he also had a letter authorizing the caravan to march on to Sinnar. 
We hope that the caravan will very soon be freed from its arrest, without special orders from the 


king [of Dongola] not to go on. [p. 247] 


On the tenth [of March 1701] the Barabra awaited with joy the first sign of the new moon after 
sundown. That marked the end of their fast, and they watched for it assiduously. But because the 


moon could not be seen today, they must also fast tomorrow. 


On the eleventh [of March 1701] a courier from Mushu brought us the news that the rest of the 
caravan, which we had left behind in Assiut, had arrived in Mushu on the sixth of this month. 
[They had waited in Assiut] because they did not want to follow the route we took, but were 
forced to do so eventually for fear of the Arabs occupying al-Wah. He also told us that the Arabs 
of al-Wah had been beaten and driven out of the desert. This gave additional confirmation to my 
inference that our caravan will have to wait here for a few days more until both parts unite for 
strength on the last half of the journey. (People tell us that Dongola is halfway between Assiut 


and Sinnar.) Today the Turks celebrated their Easter (because the newly-waxing moon could 


easily be seen in the sky), with great cries of joy, cheers, singing and jumping, congratulations 
and salutations, with beating of the kettledrums and discharge of all their muskets, a mock battle, 


and all other conceivable expressions of joy. It was certainly fun to watch and to hear. [p. 248] 


On the twelfth [of March 1701] nothing notable occured except that Father Granier visited us, 
and on the thirteenth had lunch with us. That consisted of bean soup, an omelette, and a drink of 
water. We had this expensive layout at noon in his honor, but at night we contented ourselves 


with bread and water. 


On the sixteenth [of March 1701] the caravan, as I reported earlier, arrived in Dongola along 
with its chief and guide ‘Abdin, a royal merchant of Sinnar. So we will have to remain here for 


some time, at great expense and much against our will. 


The town of [Old] Dongola lies on the other side of the river. It is a beautiful place on a hill, built 
so that each house adjoins the one higher up. The hill is of hard stone. Behind the town, as 
throughout Nubia on both sides [of the Nile] lies the great desert. In all Egypt, Barbaria, yes, 
even in Christendom I have never seen a place which, in my opinion, could be made into a better 
fortress than Dongola. But because it is in the hands of the Barabra its houses are not 
distinguished from the others of this kingdom, but are built of earth with no particular plan. In it 
is a very old church, which no Turk may enter now that these people have abandoned the true 
Catholic faith and embraced the seductive Muhammadan sect. A few tried it but all died. These 


days the place is walled up. 


On the eighteenth [of March 1701] the Arabs told us to watch out because a hippopotamus had 
been seen in this district. It is dreadful, and neither man nor beast can resist it. Once it gets its 
victim in its power, it sucks out all the blood through the neck, and the reasoning and 


unreasoning creatures of God must give up the ghost. [p. 249] 


Description of the Hipporani; the Nile, River or Sea-Horse 


PASSAGE OMITTED 


On the nineteenth [of March 1701] we saw an awful crocodile swimming by in the river. I shot at 
it, and though I probably hit it, I did not penetrate its steel-hard armor. If they are not hit from 
below, all weapons and balls bounce off. Today we suffered from the greatest heat, so that I 
could not stand barefoot on the ground long enough to say one or two Pater Nosters. The further 


we go toward Ethiopia, the hotter it gets. 


On the twentieth [of March 1701] as on Sunday, Father Paoletti of the Jesuits visited us. He 
brought a letter from Father Hieronymo de Trapani, our Procurator Missionum Apostolicarum in 
Cairo. The French consul had given letters to be brought here by one of his Barabra, and he 


forwarded ours among them. In this letter it was reported: 


REPORT ON CHURCH POLITICS OMITTED 


On the twenty-first [of March 1701] we performed our Easter services and communion right 
among the Barabra without shyness--though quietly. Father da Salemi read the Mass three hours 
before sunrise, and gave us the sacrament. When we performed the Mass today we built a small 
altar out of our trunks. One of us stood watch in front of the tent at all times in case a Barbarin 
came by. If anyone had discovered us they would have thought that we were sorcerors--they 
think all Franks to be sorcerors anyway. We would have been killed. It cannot be described how 
people in these lands, and in Turkey as well, detest the "Franks," as all European Christians are 
called. In Cairo and other places subject to the Ottoman Porte, when boys or other Turks see a 
Frank or a priest they immediately repeat the profession of their false faith in order to avoid 
contamination. If they want to insult a man as being the most godless creature between heaven 
and earth they call him a Frank. The schismatic Christians allow that they would rather become a 
Turk than a Frank. In these lands we Franks are generally considered to be dogs without law or 
faith, betrayers of the people, sorcerors, warlocks, the abyss of godlessness, and whatever else 
you can find in a godless man. Each one may imagine for himself what sort of [p. 253] 
consolation (leaving aside spiritual consolation) this was on top of all the other miseries we had 
to endure. Today the Father Prefect da Salemi told us that our two missionaries who had been in 


Sinnar, Father Antonio and Father Benedetto, had gone on to Ethiopia. 


On the twenty-fourth [of March 1701] on the high festival of Green Wednesday we held our 
devotion, as we did three days ago, without shyness. Again our Father Prefect performed the 
holy Mass three hours before daybreak, during which he offered the Body of Jesus Christ. We 
then had lunch at an early hour, because after that we were inclined to set out, and "turn the 


wagon" toward Sinnar. While we were saddling our camels, however, the royal jallabs who had 


been staying in Dongola arrived. We saluted them with the discharge of three pistol shots, and so 


our further journey together began. 


TRAVEL DESCRIPTION FROM DONGOLA TO 


SINNAR 


Three hours before daybreak on Friday, the twenty-fifth [of March 1701] we marched off with 
the royal jallabs whose leader's name was ‘Abdin. He was accompanied by an Armenian, a 
Christian who had become a Turk, whom we were very hopeful of bringing back to the Catholic 


faith which alone brings redemption. 


At about three o'clock in the afternoon, in the greatest heat, we arrived at al-Dabba, where we 
remained. This village, and the others round about, are inhabited by fugara' or saints. They are 
somewhat different from the other [Egyptian] saints already described in another place, and 
because they can read and write people regard them as teachers and learned men [Doctores] in 
the Islamic sense. Because of the fugara' this village has full immunity, and by royal decree no 
state official may come within several miles, or remove a wrong-doer. Perhaps many Christian 
princes, kings and potentates who without hesitation violate the ecclesiastical immunities or 
even, without so much as a twinge of conscience, totally abolish them, may find their faces 


turning pale! 


Today at the first red of daybreak a large, bright, beautiful star could be seen in the firmament, 
which sank from day to day until finally after a little time it could no longer be seen. But at 
Sinnar toward the end of the month of September we saw it again after sunset, and according to 


its course it sank, so that in March, after the period of a year, it was shut under the sun and 


vanished. [p. 255] The following year it could not be seen. We took down various notes about it, 


as we were assured that this star had never before been seen in these lands. 


Further, let me sketch a little notice in addition to today's comments about these fugara' or 
saints--their lives and way of acting--and how it is, through no other ways and means than their 
own seductive, phony, false and treacherous folly, that they are held in such esteem by people 
blinded by the darkness of Muhammadan doctrine. The other sort of marabouts are the Cabalists. 
They observe very strict fasts, and have their own distinctive food and clothing. The Moors call 
them faqih, that is, "man of letters," for they regard anyone who can read and write as a legal 
expert. They arrange their long and fixed prayers at various set hours of the day and night. They 
usually carry with them small rectangular wooden tablets, painted white, upon which every day 
they write Arabic characters or a text from the Qur'an. All day long they talk about this, and learn 
it by heart. They give instruction to the other Moors in their false law, and are considered holy 
people, like the saints [of Egypt]. Though they lead no such godless and shameless life as the 
latter [who removed their clothing in public], they are nevertheless rather given to the Black 
Arts. Some of them sit together in Turkish fashion and for half a day bawl out something from 
their treacherous Qur'an. At Sinnar, as well as other places, I have seen with amazement how 
such fugara', in the greatest of all-consuming heat, go out into a public place and howl for two or 
three hours without intermission until they collapse from thirst and exhaustion. While howling 
they bend the body up and down, and sometimes fall into the most repulsive and awkward 


postures that one can imagine. 


Others, especially those from Bornu and the Fezzan, of which a dozen or so traveled with us 
from Sinnar to Egypt, have in addition to their little tablets a round bow covered over with a 
skin, a span wide, under strong tension. They make from it various tones as on a drum, a music 
that hurts the ears and which, (so they think), they make even more pleasant by hanging on the 
bow either shells or little snippets of lead [p. 256] so that it makes more and louder tones. When 
they perform with this they sing and jump about with such gestures that one might think they had 
gone off the rocker and lost all human sense and reason--which gives them an undying reputation 


for holiness among the Muslims. 


I have so often seen similar betrayers of the people in various places, who seek nothing from 
their strict life and idiotic behavior except to plant forth the law of their false Prophet, root out 
what they regard as false usages, and to lead various kingdoms of the idolators to the law of 


Muhammad. 


On the twenty-sixth [of March 1701] we set off at daybreak and rode until evening, when we 
pitched our camp in a desert area not far from an Arab village. Today we will wait here for the 
remainder of the caravan, which had remained behind in Dongola. We baked bread until the third 
hour of the night, just as we had at Tangassi, so that we might have provisions for our Easter 


celebration. 


On the twenty-seventh [of March 1701], Holy Easter Day, we started on our way three hours 
before daybreak, and after an easy day arrived in Goshabi. An hour after our arrival there 


followed forty more camels of our caravan to continue the journey with us. 


On the twenty-eighth [of March 1701] we set out as on the day before, and at about five in the 
afternoon, to the beating of four war-kettledrums, we rode into Dabulet Elgarbij. This village is 


called in Arabic dab, or village, velet or son, and Elgarbij, or sunset. 


On the twenty-ninth [of March 1701] we left our camp two hours before day, and at vesper time 
arrived at Korti. There a number of ja//abs and the cavalry of our caravan were waiting to escort 
us during the six-day trip through the desert, which was full of robbers and soldiers at war with 
the king of Sinnar. Korti is rather large, and the best village in Nubia. It lies right by the high 


desert, and as soon as the caravan is assembled, with God's help, we shall start the journey. 


On the thirtieth [of March 1701] at ten o'clock another considerable part of the caravan arrived. 


Among them were the Jesuits. 


On the thirty-first [of March 1701] I bled in our tent the eldest son of the viceroy, the commander 
of the whole militia of Nubia, who had given us a squadron of horsemen to convey us through 
the robber and murderer filled desert. [p. 257] The whole tent was full of soldiers and Nubians, 
all standing around with lances in their hands. The prince seated himself on the ground, on a 
carpet which I spread out for him. I was lucky in opening the vein; when he saw the blood spurt 
out in a fine arch he could scarcely express his wonder that so much blood emerged from such a 
little opening. All day long he could discuss nothing except the physicians who were traveling to 
Sinnar, and about one hundred Moors came running and crowded around to see something for 


the first time in their lives. I let the vein flow until the black blood changed to red, and let out at 


least a good pound of it. On the next day other patients were brought to us, some of whom we 
cured, and many of whom wanted me to bleed them as I had the king's son. I advised them 
against this as best I could, and instead of opening a vein, I cupped them on the back or nape of 
the neck, for which purpose we had brought ten large cupping-glasses. I had them sit on the 
ground and shaded them from the sun with a cloth, as is customary. I took the razor and gave 
them some good barbarous slashes to which, as the blood was not running out, they paid no 
attention; they cut and brand themselves anyway just like their beasts. I then took a little spirits 
in the cupping-glass, ignited it, and put it in place to draw the blood out. Although these Nubians 
are accustomed to cupping each other, they do not do it as we do. They make a number of 
wounds with a razor, then take a small goat's horn, severed four or five fingers from the top, bore 
through it a small hole at the point, and use it as a cupping-glass. They then suck as hard as they 
can, puffing with distended cheeks until out of breath. Then they stop the hole with a piece of 
bitten-off and chewed-up hair wax so that the horn does not fall off; the blood holds it on, as with 
a cupping-glass. My style pleased them better, however, and they all wanted to be cupped; cut as 


I might, I could not displease them. 


On the first of April [1701] the whole day was spent settling the caravan in order; we enter the 
desert tomorrow, if God wills. They purchased a great number of camels from the local Arabs [p. 
258] and Nubians to get through the desert more easily and bring over the goods. They not only 
obtained provisions for themselves and their beasts, but also armed themselves as well as 
possible in case it became necessary to fight an enemy. Last year there was an encounter between 
a caravan and the enemy in which the caravan was victorious and put to rout one hundred fifty of 


the foe. All through the Nubian desert, as on the other routes and roads, one can find the fruit of 


the colycinth; here it is bigger and better than in other places. The finest senna-Mecca leaves also 
grow here in unbelievable profusion, and also the noble squinante flower (though only in these 


deserts) in such excess and profusion that one could probably fill whole wagons. 


On the second [of April 1701] at about ten in the morning the whole caravan entered the desert, 
accompanied by a hundred riders. The caravan was so large that it resembled a small army, as it 
had joined with a second caravan of two or three hundred camels carrying dates to Sinnar. We 
encountered good routes along which the camels could graze from time to time, for we were 
entering a land moistened by the rains of heaven for a few months during the summer. In the 
kingdom of Nubia, and in all of Egypt except for the coastal regions, it usually rains very little or 
not at all. The whole desert was full of the most delicious fragrance of the squinante (that is, 
junci odorferi), as well as other precious sweet-smelling plants and trees, none of which are to be 
seen in Christendom. Much to our surprise, however, none of them was without thorns. Every 
plant and growing thing has its thorns--its respective thorns, one might say--through all these 
royal lands of the Moors and as far as the capital city and imperial residence of Ethiopia. From 
this I would conclude that Paradise must have been not far away; for out of Paradise our first 
father Adam, on account of the forbidden apple-bite, was banished into this land which is full of 
thistles and thorns even today: "Among thorns and tribulations shalt thou till the land." Do not 
believe that anywhere else in the world, except in these places and those round about, are such 
thistles and thorns to be found on all trees, fruits, plants and other growing things. These deserts 
are full of the most delicate wild game. Along our line of march we frequently started rabbits, 
deer and the like [p. 259], of which many were brought down and killed by the sticks and stones 


of our Nubians. If they are not knocked down and killed, or otherwise captured, they live until 


they expire from old age, for the Nubians neither course them with dogs, nor hunt them in any 
other way. The deer of this and neighboring regions have in their bodies the true Oriental bezoar. 
It is larger than a pigeon egg, and I have brought back several myself. Because its virtue is 
unknown to these barbarous folk, the Arabs and other people who live here esteem it little or not 
at all. The heat which we are enduring is insupportable; the ground sand became so hot that I 
could not stand barefoot long enough to say an Ave Maria. We marched in this heat for two hours 
into the night. Along the way we had nothing to drink except the warm and murky water which 


the camels carried in their skins. 


On the third [of April 1701] we rode on three hours before daybreak. The whole day passed 


without incident, and at the first hour of the evening as the sun was sinking we pitched camp. 


On the fourth [of April 1701] it was four hours before sunrise when we rode off. The path was 
very dangerous--full of pits and bushes--and because it was completely dark (there was a new 
moon on the twenty-sixth [of March]), we were afraid that some camel would get lost. Suddenly 
a camel fell, throwing to the ground with full force everything that it carried. This included an 
extraordinarily large mirror that His Papal Holiness was sending to the emperor of Ethiopia, and 
a chest in which was nothing except Venetian glasses. However nothing was broken in the 
slightest--to God be praise and thanks! We kept continually to our course until eight o'clock, 
refreshing our tired limbs only once about noontime with a drink of warm and bitter water and a 
little bread. The barley or oat bread that the poor people of our beloved Germany enjoy would be 


such a delicacy in these lands that one could place it on a prince's table. 


On the fifth [of April 1701] we arose one hour before sunrise, and at about two hours before 
sunset arrived at Bayuda, a place in which we found water. The whole caravan at once [p. 260] 
divided into very many parts (we were four or five thousand camels strong), in order to dig 
quickly for water. The place in which the water is found lies in a hollow two thousand paces long 
and several hundred wide. If one digs four or five spans deep into the earth one finds water, but it 
is very murky and full of clay. The very appearance of the water is enough to make one sick; I 
can certify that out of every pound of water one-eighth if not more is filth. It is so thick, warm 


and murky that you could not see a frog sitting the width of a knife blade under the surface. 


In this desert, and in many other places, many poisonous creatures are to be found, especially 
very large vipers, as thick as a man's arm and very long. They have a beautiful skin sprinkled 
with various colors. They do no harm to a man unless stepped upon; then they bite and poison 
[their victim] so that one dies within two or three hours. Very many poisonous snakes are found 
here, whose venom and bite cannot be measured. The scorpions which are also often found all 
around have poisoned many people from the caravan, but the Moors pay them little heed, 
rubbing the poisoned spot from that moment on with a certain limb of their body. They tie [the 
limb] not far from the infected bite with a tourniquet or thong so that the blood is completely 
prevented from circulating, and cannot reach the heart. These scorpions, like those found in 
Egypt, are larger and more poisonous than those of Europe. I have seen some here longer than a 


man's finger. They are brownish or gray in color. 


On the sixth [of April 1701] we readied ourselves for the march at seven o'clock in the morning, 


after the soldiers had watered their horses. They drank as much water as they needed for the trip, 


being unable to carry it with them. We rode in the most unbearable heat until eight o'clock. The 
water--scarce, awful, full of clay, alkaline and warm--awoke in us such thirst and heartburn that 
out of fear of the latter, even in the unendurable heat of the sun, we dared not drink. We were 


suffering from such a thirst that we expected to perish. 


On the seventh [of April 1701] we set off four hours before daybreak and rode until midday, 
when [p. 261] we rested in a nice place for an hour and a half or so. The tents were not set up, 
and everybody accommodated himself as best he could to avoid the full heat of the sun. I took 
my Nubian cloak and stretched it over two camels like a blanket and lay myself down between 
the two on the burning hot ground in order to refresh my tired limbs a bit in the shade. At about 
one o'clock we went on, and rode until one hour into the night. The sort of water we were 
drinking these last two days is not to be described. It was indeed quo plus potantur, plus sitiuntur 
aquae--"the more one drinks of this water, the thirstier one becomes." We were indescribably 
thirsty. The great heat was partly the cause of this, and also the fact that the water we drank was 
luke-warm, and abundantly full of clay so that it gave dreadful heartburn. The water we drank 
during the march was kept in continual motion and agitation by the gait of the camels; in its bags 
of goatskin it became nothing other than a sort of buttermilk in which, when poured out, the clay 
and filth was thoroughly mixed and suspended. One hour into the night we pitched camp, but 
remained there no longer than three hours. We rode on for most of the night and until midday 
without respite, and then stopped for two hours under the open sky as we did yesterday. Then we 
pushed on, in order to deliver ourselves of this misery. Two hours after sunset we unloaded the 
camels, but only for four hours, after which we rode on for the whole night. And so the fortunate 


reader may himself reckon how weak, tired and sick we were, having also survived the 


annoyances of vermin and other torments. God help us leave all that behind us, and finally to 


arrive at the long-awaited mission center in Sinnar. 


On the ninth [of April 1701] God be praised we finally put this agonizing and dangerous desert 
behind us, after another unbroken march. At four in the afternoon we arrived at Treira, a village 
on the bank of the Nile. It belonged not to the kingdom of Nubia, but to the Funj, or rather, to 
Qarri. We had to endure more in this desert than anywhere else on the whole journey. In the last 
four and one-half days, out of eighty-three hours we spent sixty-seven on the march. I can assure 
the fortunate reader [p. 262] that every hour we put behind us a good German mile, on account of 
the vigorous and desperate pace. I will let each one calculate for himself just how many miles we 
had accomplished since leaving Egypt, and how much we had survived. On this whole dreadful 
journey, which it is impossible to describe, we never ate any warm food, except at Bayuda, but 
rather had to survive on water, bread and a little cheese that we made at Tangassi. The danger of 
riding by night lay less in the robbers lurking in ambush than in the bone-breaking jolts to which 
we were subjected, in part because of the frequent pits, bad roads and darkness, partly also 
because we would nod off to sleep and fall off our donkeys--from this nothing could save us. 
Further, we were very afraid that some camel would fall or get lost in the desert, in which case 
something would be lost. The character of this six-days' desert is as follows. As in the other 
desert, without noticing it we climbed a considerable mountain, through which process I 
experienced how and in what manner the ball of the world was formed. Here in Treira we stand 
at twelve degrees latitude, and are already in the Funj kingdom. The nakedness and audacity of 
men and women here is exactly like that of Nubia, except that here the women wear much more 


beautiful and expensive jewelry made of coral, mother of pearl, amber and colored glass about 


their necks, in their hair, ears, noses, and on their hands and feet. The soil of this kingdom is very 
fertile and fruitful, and the meat is excellent. A sheep is worth twelve or fifteen Kreutzer, and a 
pigeon three or four. One can buy a hundredweight of grease for four or five florins. Since it was 
Friday we bought a fish weighing eight or ten pounds for three Kreutzer. The money is 
acceptable in this country, and with it one can procure everything--in a word, all the best--since 
except for money, of which there is very little, everything is in superabundance here. Though the 
kingdom of Nubia is full of palm trees, one finds none here, presumably because of the 
unbearable heat. This is also true of the whole kingdom of Qarri and the Funj, and of the vast 


empire of Ethiopia. 


Very early in the morning on the tenth [of April 1701] our Superior Father da Salemi left here 
with two of our Barabra for Sinnar and our missionaries waiting there. He was to arrange 
everything necessary for our [p. 263] missionary business, and also to send one of our own 
couriers to the Ethiopian emperor to announce our arrival in his kingdom. [The courier] was to 
beg his gracious consent to receive in audience the Sociis in Aethiopien [the missionaries], and to 
deliver the commission of His Papal Holiness, and also the letter entrusted to him and the papal 
presents. Today a few of the jallabs rode off, particularly those who were carrying goods to 
Qarri. Here the whole caravan must cross the river Nile. The royal jallabs pretended that because 
they were carrying goods for the king, they had precedence--since at this village where one 


crosses the river only one boat (and a rather small one) is available. 


On the eleventh [of April 1701] yet another part of the caravan set off, among them the Jesuit 


Fathers. We, on the other hand, are still waiting here, since every sort of food for us and for the 


camels is excellent and abundant here. Our medical practice has put more than one pigeon, sheep 
and other things into the cooking pot. From Easter right up to the present hour we have 
purchased absolutely nothing for ourselves and our Barabra, but received everything in return for 
medical services. Here and in the other villages round about there are dreadfully many 
crocodiles, and also hippopatami. They cause little harm to men, however, since they receive 


enough cattle to satisfy their hunger and thievish lust. 


On the twelfth [of April 1701] we set out at break of day, and at vesper time pitched our camp in 
a desert place called Hambia where the caravans customarily stop. As this place was no more 


than half an hour from inhabited land, people brought us victuals enough. 


On the thirteenth [of April 1701] we left Hambia before daybreak and put twelve hours of march 
behind us. Yesterday and today we have encountered the most beautiful minerals--very precious 


marble and porphory in great quantity. 


On the fourteenth [of April 1701] we set out before dawn and by vesper time had reached 
Sabagie. At this village the caravan must cross the river Nile. This crossing consumed a great 
deal of time because only one boat--and a rather small one at that--was on hand. For the crossing 
one must pay two pieces of soap and ten Pfennigs in cash for each camel. One hour after sunset 
we could have crossed the river, but it was very dangerous; after half an hour [p. 264] a camel 
drowned in the flood (as did also a donkey in broad daylight), so we postponed our voyage until 


morning. There is not a single Nubian who can not swim like a poodle. This is a necessity, for 


otherwise they could not cross the river; though both banks of the river Nile are inhabited, there 


is no bridge. 


On the fifteenth [of April 1701] after sunrise we swam our camels and donkeys over the river 
and began to load the boat with our chests and other belongings, which we were to accompany. 
By the time everything was brought over to dry land, three hours of the morning were gone. On 
the other side of the river we had to wait for three hours again until Hasan, who had sponsored 
and protected us, and his belongings came over to us. It was not before twelve o'clock that we 
rode on, but within an hour we reached Qarri, where the whole caravan reunited. Today we had 
the two Jesuit Fathers with us for the evening meal, and in the afternoon I spent two or three 
hours discussing various things with Father Granier. Not far from this place the "Black River," as 
it is called in Arabic, flows into the Nile. Therefore I can say with some certainty that most 
maps, which show this confluence far down in Egypt, have committed an essential error. [Were 
they correct] we should have had to pass this river either in the desert or at some other place, for 
as far back as the kingdom of Qarri we had always kept the Nile on our left, and the Black River 
flows into the Nile from the right-hand side. This evening Father Granier the Jesuit Superior told 
us that tomorrow he and his Nubians, God willing, would go on to Sinnar. That was indeed what 


happened. 


At about vesper time an Arab came to our caravan out of the Bayuda. He reported that his 
comrades had made the march from Korti through the Bayuda desert to inhabited land by 
themselves a little ahead of us, for cheaper fees and to spare our camels. They joined us at Treira, 


but on their return march through the desert fell into an ambush of two thousand Moors, who are 


perpetually at war with the king of Sinnar and other neighboring folk. They were killed and their 
camels taken as booty by the victors. This Arab alone was able to outrun them, as he was riding a 
good camel. He said that the two thousand men had intended to attack and despoil the whole 
caravan [p. 265], and to kill everybody. But because we had ridden day and night, and had 
already tasted powder [were aware of the danger]. we had escaped. If they had encountered us on 
the march they could have plundered and looted more than half the caravan, the parts of which 
being at that time more than two hours distant one from another. They could have set upon each 
part of the caravan without danger and made booty of it until the whole caravan reunited--though 
there would have been much bloodshed. If the Arabs had attacked the united caravan in its 
encampment they would have been outnumbered and surely would have failed; our camp was at 
all times surrounded with our chests like a fortress. But the highest praise, honor and thanks be to 
God that he did not let this happen, but rather saved us again from such apparently mortal peril. 
The Nubians attributed this to their false Prophet Muhammad, but we attributed it to Jesus 
Christ, who will surely lead to the awaited port his servants who go to spread the one faith that 


brings redemption into Ethiopia. 


On the sixteenth [of April 1701] a considerable part of our caravan set off an hour before 
daybreak, and a second followed at dawn. A third group departed between two and three o'clock, 
among them the Jesuit Father Paoletti. We, however, remained here the whole day with a few 
jallabs. One reason for this was that we preferred to ride in the cool of the night. Also, we [did 
this] because in Arbaji the shaykh of Qarri was waiting for the caravan. He is the authorized 
superior over all the kingdom of Nubia, and also of Dongola, whose king he can appoint or 


depose at will. All the jal/labs must give him a present--in our case, probably forty or fifty florins. 


Since these presents were more of a tyranny than a [legitimate] obligation, we let the caravan 


march on ahead of us a whole day in order to avoid this tribute. 


On the seventeenth [of April 1701] we rode off four hours before daybreak and at four or five in 
the afternoon reached Subaichen. There are only a few houses here, but in spite of that people 
brought us food for ourselves and our camels from various villages. It was both plentiful and a 
good bargain; the equivalent of a Munich bushel of durra one can buy here for about twenty 
Kreutzer. A fine pigeon costs three or four Kreutzer, or at most, five. We wandered over the most 
beautiful, black and fruitful soil [p. 266] which, however, lay quite desolate. Up until this point 
the kingdom of Qarri was like a beautiful garden in which the finest crops and fruit trees had 
been planted. Here, however, nothing of the sort is to be seen. On account of the intolerable heat 
the plain below us, to which no limits could be seen, looked exactly like a brimming sea; the heat 
and the reflection of the sun thrown back from the ground presented this realm of earth to us as a 
lake or sea full of water. The camels, no more than one hundred paces from us, seemed to be 
great and tall cedar trees, which I and all of our Europeans observed continually with the greatest 


amazement from the moment we first entered the desert. 


On the eighteenth [of April 1701] we rode off three hours before sunrise and after three hours 
arrived at Halfaya, a fine large place. The houses are similar in nature to those of Nubia, but 
somewhat finer--larger, cleaner and also smoother from their coatings of dung. Here again we 
have put some very fertile land behind us. [At Halfaya] we met again the whole caravan, which 


had taken a day of rest. 


On the nineteenth [of April 1701] we hit the road hurriedly in the middle of the night and in half 
an hour had already arrived at al-*Aylafun. It is a pretty place. I just can not get over my 
amazement at the fertility of the soil in this land. Today and yesterday we have encountered the 
most beautiful habitations, for we have been keeping the river Nile within an hour's distance on 
the right. Around here even the blackest and most fertile garden soil is not being cultivated. 
Along the way we saw attractive trees of a type never seen in Europe--not particularly tall, but 
shady. It is a pity that this land is not in the hands of the Christians, but rather in the clutch of the 
Nubians, who are given to nothing more than being lazy. It is certain beyond all doubt that the 
fertility of Italy is no match for that of this land, lying all barren and uncultivated. Without any 
difficulty one could cultivate all sorts of fruitful trees, grain, oil and wine in such a quantity that 


the fertility of the Funj kingdom could become a provisions magazine for many other lands. 


For four or five whole months it rains virtually every day in these parts, but the sun, which is 
very hot, is also seen daily during the same period. The gracious reader might perhaps like to 
know why the river Nile does not overflow in these lands, particularly as one gradually [p. 267] 
approaches the source of the river. Even in Egypt it never rains, and in that whole kingdom as 
well as many places in Nubia [the Nile] can not be confined within its banks, but overflows and 
floods everything. To this I would reply, along with Father Kirchero, that this has no cause other 
than the channel or bed of the Nile itself. It usually falls from swamps that lie in high places, and 
according to the different [elevations] of the places, it then achieves corresponding depths, and 
flows out according to the respective heights of those places. It is then reasonable that the deeper 
the channel of a river that flows between mountains, the more water it can carry away, since the 


mountains prevent flooding. On the other hand, the lower the channel of the river the more it lets 


overflow, especially in the plains regions, since it cannot contain so much water between its low 
banks. It is therefore not surprising that Egypt and Nubia, with no deep channel, are subject to 
innundation by the Nile, whereas these Moorish lands of Qarri, the Funj and Ethiopia, with a 
mountainous [channel] and high banks, are not. Might not also the reason be sought out and 
reported why in these Moorish lands it rains so dreadfully for five whole months in succession, 
whereas it is never, or very seldom, that the famous Egypt receives so much as a drop of water or 
rain from the heavens? To solve this riddle and clarify matters one should note that such an 
established and invariable action can not happen without an established and invariable cause. 
The cause is nothing other than the sun and the natural conformation of the land over which the 
sun takes its natural course. As the sun performs to completion its annual movement through the 
zodiac, a circuit that is undeceptive and always invariable, the regions over which it runs are 
likewise given set patterns and character. Of necessity one result and no other must ensue. The 
highlands and rough, mighty mountains of Ethiopia are the most important reason why it rains so 
hard and long and why the Nile as well as the other rivers never overflow. It is therefore not 
surprising that it is from the absence of these causes in Egypt and the lands round about [p. 268] 
that it does not rain there. For nature has raised up and placed these mountains that lie round 
about, and particularly those that lie between the meridian of the winter solstice and those that 
surround Ethiopia on all sides, in such a way that they receive the rays of the sun like a high 
mirror when the sun goes through the northern signs of the zodiac. Through the gathering of 
these rays the drawing power for moisture of the sun is marvelously increased, and soon a huge 
mass of clouds and moisture is driven together into the wide mountain theater by the annual 
north wind. Then the abundance of water drawn up by the reflected heat (as the sun hurls its rays 


upon the peaks of the mountains along the meridian in the manner described), after long and 


wide watery dispersion, is released by the cold that hangs over the peaks of such high mountains. 
It pours down with great force in heavy rains, or rather, since the clouds are not far from the 
ground, like torrents or brooks. I can truthfully say that never in my life have I seen such 
torrential rains as those to which I have frequently been subjected in these lands. One can 
maintain without contradiction that these great torrential rains and the resulting overflow of the 
rivers, especially the Nile, have no other cause than the nature of the Ethiopian mountains and 
the great heat of the sun, through which nature itself gathers up the abundant moisture and water 
of the land, and then commands it to pour down. The sure sign that such a downpour and great 
thunderstorm is coming is when at sunrise even a small cloud is to be seen, even though the rest 
of the sky be clear. On the other hand, one need not worry if the whole sky is covered with 
clouds pregnant with water as long as they are not present at sunrise. These great rains last two 
or three hours and are always accompanied by irresistably dreadful lightning and rolls of thunder. 
The best thing about these, however, is that they never strike, or otherwise do any harm to any of 
God's living creatures. There arises also a third question about this river of blessings, the Nile, 
whose reputation can not be exaggerated. That is, [p. 269] why does it rain from the months of 
March through July, when days and nights are of equal length, whereas we in our lands 
experience exactly the opposite? I do not wish to contradict Isaac Bosio's Liber de Nili 
aliorumque fluminum Origine [Book of the Origins of the Nile and other Rivers] and the 
mutifarious unfathomable opinions of the other reputable authors, but rather to lay out my own 
conclusions clearly based upon my own experience and irrefutable arguments. No one who has 
not experienced it himself can give the correct reason, for one should know that the seasons in 
these Moorish lands, and especially Ethiopia, have a completely different character than ours. 


When the sun is most distant from us [in Europe] it is midnight. In these lands which lie within 


the sun's course, however, it is just the opposite; it is summer, with hot and dry weather, when 
[the sun] is distant. When it stands directly over their heads at the zenith and the very top of the 
heavens, it causes cool weather and rain. This annual weather cycle is completely immutable and 
regular in Ethiopia. In the Funj kingdom and the surrounding lands, however, these torrential 
rains are a few weeks late. In March and April it has already started to rain in Ethiopia, lying 
within the course of the sun, but in the Funj kingdom, which also lies within the course of the 
sun, and the other places round about, it only commences in May or the beginning of June. It 
also rains a month longer, the reason for this being that the great mountains which encircle 


Ethiopia retard and hold back with great force the course of the clouds that make it rain. 


On the twentieth [of April 1701] we rode away before midnight, and at about midday arrived at 
Corran. This village is on a beautiful and fruitful plain just as was the previous one. The reason 
we departed so early was that because of the dreadful heat of the sun we could no longer bear to 


travel by day, but preferred to ride by night. 


Although the moon did not appear the whole night, yet in those places where the path is level 
one can travel all night, for it was so light that if one lost a Groschen it could be found without a 
lamp. I think this [p. 270] is because we were standing so exactly under the midnight equinox 
line, and because the firmament is always lit by the brightest of shining stars, such as are never 
seen in our lands. Today we bought two Munich bushels of durra for our camels for about thirty 
Kreutzer. Then a few male and female slaves came into our tent. They asked us to take them with 
us when we returned to Egypt from Sinnar; they wanted to serve our wives and children there, 


for they believed us to be Egyptians. These slave women were the jailers of the one hundred fifty 


concubines of the shaykh of this place, who keeps them locked up tightly in an enclosure of his 


great palace. 


On the twenty-first [of April 1701] a part of the caravan set off again, for yesterday two couriers 
of the post came to the caravan bringing orders from the king of Sinnar to his jallabs to 
accelerate their march as much as possible. In order to better prepare ourselves and our camels, 
we and a few others set off only at three hours before daybreak. After we had ridden for five 
hours, we and two other ja/labs became separated from the others. We set our course according 
to the river Nile, which lay to our right, for in this kingdom it is not so unsafe to travel as it is in 
Nubia and Egypt. At about eight o'clock we came to Peschakhre, a village at which there was a 
boat to cross the Nile, and by midnight we had all our goods, camels and donkeys over the river. 
We stayed there for four hours; then we went on for four hours, and pitched camp in an open 


field. 


On the twenty-second [of April 1701] we were again on our way four hours before sunrise, again 
putting behind us the most fertile soil, which for several hours [of march] was covered only with 
grass dried out from the heat of the sun. We rode the whole day in the most unbearable 
heat--enough to melt the marrow in the legs. It made us so exhausted that we thought we would 
perish from thirst, heat, weakness, fainting, and [lack of] sleep. We encamped in the open two 


hours after the sun had vanished from our sight. 


On the twenty-third [of April 1701] we loaded our camels two hours before daybreak, and a little 


before sunset we came into the large village of Abu ‘Ashara, that is in German, "a father who has 


ten children." There we recuperated again a little [p. 271] and gave our camels enough to eat and 


drink. 


On the twenty-fourth [of April 1701] we left this place two hours before day, and at noon came 
to a village named Abttiri, where we rested until four o'clock, and then later the same day 
travelled until two hours into the night. We pitched camp in the open. Scarcely had we removed 
the burden from our camels when several Arabs came running up. They carried lances and 
shields in their hands, and called for a contribution of six crowns for each camel. Our Nubians 


got us off with a few words, however, by pretending that we were the king's physicians. 


On the twenty-fifth [of April 1701] we left our camp four hours before day. At about noontime 
we reached an Arab village called Bentria, where we remained for four hours on account of the 


great heat. We then continued our travel for three hours into the dark of night 


On the twenty-sixth [of April 1701] we set off three hours before day, and within seven hours 
arrived at Arbaji, a fine attractive place where all the jallabs cross the river Nile. The whole 
caravan reunited there. Where we were, we met only a few jallabs, the others being still across 
the river. Today, however, they and their goods will be shipped across, especially as we have a 
full moon. Father Paoletti of the Society of Jesus was completely astounded at our presense, 
since he did not know that we had long since crossed the river without difficulty and shortened 
our path by a considerable stretch--all this while taking our time along the way. When he heard 


the reports of one and another of us, he regretted that he had not stayed with us. He claimed that 


he and the other part of the caravan had pushed on their march ever harder, day and night, 


leaving several of their camels dead along the way, and they themselves just about totally ruined. 


Today we received a letter from Father Pasquale, our missionary and physician to the king in 
Sinnar. In [the letter] he informed us that Father Antonio della Terza was already in Ethiopia at 
the royal court, though how he got in, and under what pretext he remained there, was actually in 
fact unknown to us. Before him another of our missionaries, Father Benedetto da Tripalda, was 
also sent along with the embassy dispatched by the king of Sinnar to the Ethiopian emperor to 
conclude a peace with him. He was fortunate in reaching the imperial capital of Gondar, and was 
received with every honor by the emperor. His presence [in Gondar] could have been very 
advantageous to our mission [p. 272] but since he became seriously, even deathly ill, the 
Ethiopian emperor had him conveyed over the border into the Funj kingdom by his soldiers. 
From there he fortunately reached Father Pasquale [in Sinnar] in the month of February, and 


there he lies sick to the present hour. 


On the twenty-seventh [of April 1701] we left here only at noon, and after nine hours pitched our 


camp under the brilliant heavens in an open field. 


On the twenty-eighth [of April 1701] we rode from before daybreak until nightfall. We halted for 
a full hour about midday at a village along the river Nile; there we let our exhausted camels drink 


fresh water until they were satisfied and gave them a good feeding. 


On the twenty-ninth [of April 1701] the departure came only two hours after midnight, and at 
noontime we came to Omfun, an attractive place. Here in this Funj kingdom there are some large 
and populous towns, whereas in the kingdom of Nubia there is scarcely more than a few houses 
standing next to each other along the river Nile. At about two o'clock a dreadful thunderstorm 
and downpour broke. It was so [heavy a storm] that we were obliged to remain here, and even to 
take off our clothing--coats, cloaks, and everything that we wore. If we did not want to see 
everything completely spoiled, we had no choice but to give it away, and clothe our cawwashes 
with it. This great downpour did great damage to the caravan, particularly since it broke out so 
quickly that no one--even though we were in a village--had enough time to unload the camels 
and save what was his. We left this village at about ten o'clock at night--wet as washing, except 
for the Moors, who for the most part go naked and dry off quickly--and spent the whole night on 


a continuous march, so that 


on the thirtieth [of April 1701] by one o'clock in the afternoon we had already arrived at 
Hatschabella. I call this a really tyrannical journey--no sleep, nothing warm in the stomach, 
burned to a crisp by the heat of the sun, with nothing but warm, muddy water to drink, sitting all 
day on a donkey, on top of having already endured so many other unpleasant things for so long. 
All this made us very weak, exhausted, and deathly sick. But for the love of Jesus Christ and the 
desire to save the souls of others we endured this with patience. At about three o'clock in the 
afternoon we set off again and rode for two hours into the night, when we finally stopped for the 


night at a village close by the river Nile. 


After daybreak on the first of May [1701] we set off up the river [p. 273] along a narrow passage 
for half an hour through a forest. [In the forest] were many large and tall trees called cassiae 
minoris, which gave off a very tender fragrance. This little forest was inhabited by the most 
beautiful birds of a type I have never seen in Germany, with monkeys, and with wildcats--all 
very pleasant to see. After leaving the forest we crossed a fine, wide field, two hours in extent 
and richly planted with sweet smelling basilico salvarico. Next we passed another beautiful little 
forest on our left-hand side at about the distance of a pistol shot. With special gusto we saw 
monkeys in great crowds leaping from one branch and tree to another like squirrels. These 
monkeys are no larger, though somewhat longer, than a cat. They are gray in color; on their faces 
they have large shaggy beards, and they also have very nice long tails. In this forest there grows 
nothing except ebony, which exudes gum Arabic, and which is so common in these lands that it 
is burned as ordinary firewood in the kitchen. Only the blackish heartwood is brought to our 
lands (the rest of the wood is white); on the spot one can buy a hundredweight of it for about half 
a Thaler or a guilder. The ja/labs take it to Cairo and make a good profit from it. After putting 


this little forest behind us, within half an hour we reached the royal capital city of Sinnar. 


DESCRIPTION OF WHAT BEFELL THE 


MISSIONARIES IN SINNAR 


Scarcely had we set a firm foot in Sinnar, the capital city and [royal] residence of the Funj 
kingdom, on the first of May 1701, than we joyfully welcomed [our fellow missionaries] who 
were awaiting us. The two Jesuits treated us rather well during the welcome; we spoke long of 
the miseries we had survived, and gave the deepest thanks to Almighty God for finally leading us 
into the long-awaited port. Our Prefect had a house for us, and Father Granier had ordered a 
second for his people [the Jesuits], who were in a lodging. Toward evening various merchants, 
particularly those from Egypt, sought us out. For three days straight they sent us meat and other 
cooked foods in large wooden bowls; this was according to the custom of the country by which a 
man does this for a friend who comes into a strange place. Among others who put in an 
appearance was one Mu‘allim Musa, by birth a Sicilian from a good family of Palermo, about 


whom I am inclined to speak further. [p. 281] 


PASSAGE OMITTED 


On the third [of May 1701] Father Francesco da Salemi sent me and Father Joseph to the viceroy 
Shaykh ‘Ali, and also to Shaykh Arbab Adam. We took the latter for our patron, for one should 
know that all foreigners who come into this kingdom must choose as a protector one of the four 
highest nobles in the kingdom--Shaykh * Ali, Shaykh Arbab Adam, Shaykh Nayil or Shaykh 
Isma ‘il--who is then obligated to help him in all difficulties and distress. To [Shaykh Arbab 


Adam] we gave as a present a clean mirror, a pair of razors, a sugar hat, a few pieces of soap, 


some pepper, a handful of little nails, Muscat nuts, cinnamon bark, coffee, and some 
confectionary. [The shaykh] had a tanned leopard skin spread out on the floor for us, as is 
customary among the nobility and leading people of the kingdom in these Moorish lands. We sat 
upon it Turkish fashion with our feet crossed over one another and drank coffee. Our protector 
Shaykh Arbab Adam said that in the morning he wanted to conduct us to a royal audience, and 


so it came to pass. 


Description of the Tygerthier 


PASSAGE OMITTED 


[p. 283] On the fourth [of May 1701] at about noon we were summoned to the royal palace, a 
complex of buildings which one could circumambulate in about three-quarters of an hour. The 
whole palace and its rooms are built of clay-like mud knitted together with straw and dung. The 
rooms are dark and have only one entrance, but are rather high; inside is neither bench nor chair, 
decoration nor ornamentation, nor household furnishings, pillows, chests, nor anything else 
except a few mats of plaited straw on which to sit, a large earthen jar for water, and a gourd, split 
in the middle and hollowed out, to serve as a drinking vessel. In this palace live the four 
legitimate wives of the king, his concubines, about six hundred in number, and the royal children 
locked up tighter than the cloistered nuns of Christendom. They are not permitted to speak with 
their friends or blood relatives, or even to see them. They are so zealous about this that if one 
should fall sick--unless it be one of the four queens--they would let [the sufferer] die and decay 


like a dumb beast, without giving any medicine. For the most part the palace is surrounded by a 


thorn fence in place of a wall. The rooms, like all the other houses in this kingdom, are similar to 
those in the kingdom of Nubia, except that they are a little higher and larger. On the top they are 
completely flat, with [p. 284] very small eaves three spans above the ground which lead away 
from the earth or mud of which the houses are built the great torrential rains that fall for five 


months beginning in May or June. 


At about twelve o'clock we were admitted to an audience with the king. He was sitting cross- 
legged on an elevated table or platform two spans above the ground, covered with a red carpet. 
He wore a shirt of white taffeta mixed with blue, with very tight sleeves; his loins were bound 
about with a red and white colored wrapper, ten ells long and four wide. His head and beard were 
shaven, and on his head he wore a little silk hat embroidered with various colors and with gold. 
A rather large gold ring hung in each ear, and similar rings, set with precious stones, were on his 
fingers. In his right hand he held an unsheathed Turkish sabre, and to either side lay a pair of 
pistols, by which he showed his grandeur. The gates to his audience chamber were of common 
stalks such as one ordinarily gives as fodder to camels. To me he looked like a dressed-up 
monkey. He asked us in Arabic whence we came and whither we wished to go, and what our 
business was. To this we replied that we were European Christians and wanted to go to Ethiopia, 
and then to return to Christendom--just to see the world and many lands. We gave him a fine 
large mirror, in which he immediately viewed with admiration and gusto his coal-black face. We 
also gave him six guilded packets of delicate soap from Bologna, a few sugar hats, some 
confectionary, small nails, Muscat nuts, pepper, spikenard root, razors, a few Venetian glasses 
and other European gew-gaws such as knives, combs, etc. He indicated his greatest pleasure at 


this, saying that we might remain in the kingdom if we wished, but if not, that he would not 


detain us. Round about him stood five or six shaykhs, and outside the room were thirty slaves 
who formed his bodyguard. They wore only a piece of cheap cloth that covered them from the 
waist to the knee; aside from that they were quite naked. Each held a lance in his hand. We soon 


took our leave and went home. [p. 285] 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CITY OF SINNAR 


One should know that in all Africa, as far as the Moorish lands are concerned, Sinnar is close to 
being the greatest trading city. Caravans are continually arriving from Cairo, Dongola, Nubia, 
from across the Red Sea, from India, Ethiopia, [Dar] Fur, Borno, the Fezzan, and other 
kingdoms. This is a free city, and men of any nationality or faith may live in it without a single 
hindrance. After Cairo, it is one of the most populous cities. Every day a public market is held in 
the square in the best possible order, with various merchants and wares that are to be sold. In one 
place there are trade goods, in another elephant's teeth, in others are camels, horses, donkeys, 
wood, onions, dates, wheat and dhurra from which they bake bread and with which they also 
feed cattle. Here are straw, cane for the camels, meat, chickens, wood and similar things, each 
being bought and sold in its special place. Furthermore, every day at the public market human 
beings who are slaves--men and women of every age--are sold like cattle. Every day two or three 
hundred of them are led out onto the square. Turkish merchants, with the permission of their law, 
make them serve their wantonness, and then sell them to other lands such as Egypt and India; 
great are their ill-gotten gains! Those under twelve years of age are as naked as God sent them 
into the world; the older ones have an old rag about the body to cover their private parts. When 
they are sold people say to the responsible party, "bring me those slaves." Then the purchaser, 
without shyness or shame, looks them over like cattle, at their mouths and teeth, and the whole 
body. If one pleases him, he lays out the value, for in this land it is not the custom that one offers 
one's wares [at a set price] but rather that the purchaser must say how much he wants to give for 
them. If the seller is not satisfied with that price, and thinks it too small, he says "iftah Allah," 
that is [in Arabic] "[May God] open (your hand to give more)." This goes on until the seller is 


satisfied, or until another purchaser offers more. The ordinary price of a male fifteen-year-old 


slave is thirty florins, or if he is well-formed, [p. 286] forty. A female slave of this age, if she is 
of clear complexion, is sold for fifty or sixty. At times, especially in the case of Ethiopian girls, 
they are sold for eighty. In Egypt such a boy will be sold for sixty, eighty or even one hundred 
guilders, and a girl, if she is pretty, goes for about one hundred, depending on the quality of her 
beauty. When a king in Sinnar dies they choose another, and they do it in the following manner. 
All the shaykhs and the other highest noblemen of the kingdom assemble; they elect one of the 
royal princes, born to either a legitimate wife or a concubine, and name him king. All the other 
[princes], who are still confined in the palace, they then kill with lances. Should one escape, the 
newly-elected king, as his blood brother, is then himself obligated to pursue him and put him to 
death. This is done so that there will be no rebellion against the king among the many princes, 
nor any division of the realm; the peace of the kingdom is preserved. Under these circumstances 
it is better to be the son of a slave than of the king! In regard to the princesses they have another 
custom, and in their case a much happier one than with the men. They suffer no misfortune, but 
are honorably married off. According to the custom of the land, the king cannot have carnal 
knowledge of either a concubine or a queen after she has borne him a prince, so that the latter 
might, as the firstborn, achieve the royal choice. Such a queen or concubine is then dismissed 
from the palace and given an honorable maintenance either in the city or at another place in the 


kingdom. The prince, however, she must leave in the palace. 


On the seventh [of May 1701] a great solemnity was held on account of the arrival of the shaykh 
of Qarri. He had under him the whole kingdom of Nubia up to the Red Sea, and was bringing the 
king many hundreds of slaves, horses, camels and a large sum of money as his tribute to Sinnar. 


The ceremony was as follows. The king rode out of the city to meet him accompanied by his 


court, numbering about one hundred, partly shaykhs, partly soldiers on horseback, along with 
several hundred slaves on foot and armed with lances. As they approached each other the shaykh 
of Qarri dismounted and kissed the king's foot, upon which the king ordered him to remount. 
They then rode together into the city, to the great [p. 287] square (bigger than the square in 
Munich). In front of the king went three hundred slave girls who served him and his concubines. 
They had covered their hips with a silk scarf but all the rest was bare. They wore silver bands on 
their arms, and their hair was decorated with very many silver coins, and also some Venetian 
sequins, all of which rustled. From their ears hung silver or golden rings, and around their necks 
were [beads of] Venetian glass, agate or coral. In their hands they carried baskets embroidered 
with very small rings of Venetian glass, such as those from which nuns often make purses. The 
baskets came to a peak about four spans high, where they were equipped with an earthen vessel 
not unlike a chafing dish, from which from time to time precious incense gave forth the most 
lovely fragrance. They filled all the streets of the city with song and shouts of joy (as the peasant 
lads are accustomed to doing at home), and so did all the other women along the king's line of 
march. It was a dreadful hullabaloo. As soon as they came into the square the king placed 
himself on the right-hand side with his court, while the shaykh of Qarri was on the left. The 
slaves, who were barefoot and carried lances and shields, divided themselves into two parties and 
marched toward each other with dreadful cries as if they were going to fight. Their postures were 
made in such a way that they shook their lances at each other, then crouched down on the 
ground, then hid under their shields, and finally stood up again with a great cry. It was a pleasure 
to observe, but not to describe. Two hundred were armed with muskets (for the king has no 
more), and these were now discharged one after another. One [musketeer], the bravest, fired his 


piece on horseback at full gallop; everyone was astounded by his bravery, but I laughed right 


from the heart at such naivete. After the completion of this comedy, which had consumed 
considerable time, the cavalry began their exercises. Some rode their dromedaries up and down 
the square with such speed that it amazed the spectators. After these dromedaries they raced pairs 
of horses, very beautiful, but not well built. They guided them more with a stick for beating the 
head than with the reins. They carried either lances or [p. 288] unsheathed sabres in their hands; 
these were handed to them at full gallop by their slaves, after they had cast away their sticks or 
whips. Each rider from first to last did this. The king himself with his soldiers rode against the 
shaykh of Qarri as if they wanted to fight each other, but all was in disorder. Someone asked me 
if we also had such brave soldiers and horses in our land. To this I replied that fifty of our 
soldiers on horseback could indeed put to flight the king and his people, the shaykh of Qarri and 
his guard, and in fact the whole court, and do them in. This did not please the barbarian at all, nor 
did he believe a word of it, so I made no further comments. Finally the comedy came to an end 


with a blast from a small field-piece, the whole strength of this oh-so-mighty king. 


On the eighth [of May 1701] we put in order the items necessary for our further journey. Namely, 
the Father Prefect, I myself, Father Joseph and Father Carlo were to go to Ethiopia before the 


outbreak of the great rains. Father Pasquale was to remain here with Father Benedetto. 


We exchanged the silver money which we had with us, consisting of Spanish pieces of eight, for 
here the most acceptable currency is of gold. In all Turkey no silver coin passes anymore except 
the Spanish piece of eight, and of gold coins the Venetian sequin. In Cairo, on the other hand, 
and in all Egypt, the Imperial Thaler, guilders and ducats are also accepted. In Egypt is found 


also another coin, which is smaller than the Thaler and is called Abu Kalb. It is stamped with a 


dog, which gives it that name (for in Arabic ka/b means "dog" and abu, "father"), and this term 
thus means "father of a dog." This coin is worth about twenty Kreutzer less than the piece of 
eight. In the whole kingdom of Nubia no money, or very little, is to be found except among the 
merchants who trade with Cairo. These days they are beginning to accept the piece of eight. In 
the Funj kingdom also the piece of eight is the best coin, but they must be large and wide. They 
do not mind if [the coins] are under weight, as long as they are large; in Egypt, however, the 
contrary is true. This kingdom also has a silver coin, somewhat larger than our Kreutzer and 
smaller than the Egyptian medine. It is made of the best silver, and according to their size 
forty-five, fifty or fifty-five of them are equivalent to a piece of eight or a specie Reichsthaler. 
However, in buying or selling a piece of eight [p. 289] passes for sixty of the silver coins. In 
addition to this they have also another coin of iron formed into this shape: T. According to their 
size twelve, sixteen or twenty of them are worth a small silver coin. Whoever so desires may 
make these iron coins, and one may make them large or small, thick or thin, narrow or wide, long 
or short. There was a Greek man by the name of Schechin who came to Sinnar with us. He was a 
swordsmith by trade, but as he could find no work he turned to this iron money, and made a good 
living by making two small coins out of each large one. In [the city of] Sinnar and this kingdom 
no minted gold coin is current. The best Arabian gold is found, but it is sold in ounces. These 
ounces, which weigh four Spanish doubloons, are equivalent to, or cost, nine or ten pieces of 
eight. In addition to the above, there is another sort of coinage in the Funj kingdom, and no less 
in the kingdom of Nubia, and indeed in all of Africa among the Moors. This consists of a piece 
of cotton cloth twenty-four arms long and two spans wide. The Arabs, in their language, call this 
tob dammur. Both male and female garments are made of this cloth; first they fold the length 


double, then wrap the doubled strip twice about the hips and tuck in the end at the side. This 


covers the lower part of the body. In Ethiopia they have another coin, namely gold, which is 
somewhat cheaper than in Sinnar. The tob dammur and civet are very cheap, for one can buy six 
ounces of civet for one ounce of gold. Fifty rectangular blocks of rock salt, each a span long and 
three fingers wide on all four sides, are worth an ounce of gold. People also make smaller blocks 
of which one hundred, one hundred fifty or two hundred are worth an ounce of [p. 290] gold. 


This salt is used for cooking and for all other purposes. 


On the eleventh [of May 1701] we--namely our Father Prefect, Father Benedetto da Tripalda, 
Father Joseph of Jerusalem, Father Carlo da Cilento and I--went to the Jesuits and told them that 
we wanted to ride on with apostolic letters which Your Holiness [the Pope] was sending to the 
Ethiopian emperor. The Father Prefect asked them to be patient until he had fulfilled his 
commission, and had seen how he should be received and treated. Then he would immediately 
summon [the Jesuits] so that we could work together "in the vinyard of the Lord" as the 
Congregation de Propaganda Fide had ordered. In case our mission went badly (for we were 
publically going to Ethiopia as priests to convert the unbelievers) and we were thrown out of the 
country or even killed, they could then continue their journey as missionaries sent by the king of 
France. To this they replied that they were under orders from the king of France to pursue their 


journey, and therefore could not wait. They would, however, notify us when they traveled on. 


On the fifteenth [of May 1701] there came a mursal (that is, a courier) from Ethiopia with a letter 
to the king [of Sinnar] in which were discussed the articles of peace between the Ethiopian 
emperor and the king of Sinnar. Among them was that the king of Sinnar should send his 


physician Father Pasquale to Ethiopia, for he wanted to have him for his personal physician. 


Father Pasquale was considered a pious and experienced physician in these lands--as indeed he 
was, having effected fine cures, though more through the support of God than correct knowledge 
of medicine. The Ethiopian emperor also wrote a letter to Father Pasquale himself, in which he 
very politely invited him and Father Benedetto to come to him. The king [of Sinnar], however, 
did not want to discharge Father Pasquale until he found another physician to take his place, nor 
could Father Benedetto due to his great weakness ride to Ethiopia. Our Father Prefect was 
therefore compelled to assign one of us to Father Pasquale's place in Sinnar. This place is the 
most excellent and the biggest base for any mission in these lands. Caravans come here from all 
over Africa, and we had to set up the warehouse for all our supplies and procure the things 
necessary for the mission. Further, from here one can correspond successfully with all places 
with which [p. 291] our missionaries might wish to, and if it were necessary one could summon 
priests from Egypt. With the help of the king they could be supplied with all necessities. Sinnar 
is no more than fifty or sixty German miles from the imperial capital city of Ethiopia, known as 
Gondar or Cathema. The Father Prefect deliberated long whether he should leave here and 
entrust the cure of the half-dead brother Benedetto to another. Finally the lot fell on me. The 
Father Prefect came to me, explained his motives, and asked me to stay here, since I had 
practiced medicine for two years at the Sanctus Spiritus [hospital] in Rome and was well 
supplied with medications. Also he did not want to lose this favorable base and the good will of 
the king, and of course I should tend to the cure of Father Benedetto. He said that it was hard for 
him to separate us; he was a man worn out from a lifetime of study and hard travel, and should 
he become sick he had been placing his whole trust on God, and on me and my medicines. I then 
expressed my obedient spirit with the following words, "O Reverend Father, sum filius 


obedientiae, '| am a child of obedience,' under whose sweet yoke I want to live and die, whether 


here, in Ethiopia, or another place. Leave me my medicines and other articles." (They had 
already been packed, and had to be taken out of the trunks.) How my staying here pained Father 
Joseph, Father Carlo and Father Pasquale, and especially the two Jesuit Fathers, I do not want to 


report. 


On the twenty-fifth [of May 1701] the two Jesuit Fathers came to us and took leave as tomorrow 
they will ride off for Ethiopia. They asked us if we would not like to come along. We wished 
them good luck and the blessings of God, but said that we wanted to wait for the Ethiopian 


mursal, until he should depart. 


On the twenty-sixth [of May 1701], the feast of Corpus Christi, the two Jesuits took communion 
with us as our Father Prefect read the Mass. Then they [departed], guided and accompanied by 
several of the king's soldiers as a safe conduct as far as Turkin. Turkin is forty German miles 


from Sinnar. 


On the second of June [1701] I was introduced to the king and the whole court in public audience 
by Father Pasquale as the king's physician. The king sat in the [p. 292] inner court of the palace 
under the shades upon a table made of cane and covered with a beautiful carpet. Around him 
stood thirty-six shaykhs and on either side one hundred fifty soldiers with lances. I went with 
Father Pasquale to the middle, next to the king, and Father Pasquale introduced me as a good 
doctor with many words of praise. The king was very contented with this and in our presence at 
once gave the order to treat me with respect. He named Shaykh Isma‘il as my particular lord 


protector and offered me the same dwelling as Father Pasquale, but I thanked him saying that I 


wished to live in the palace of Shaykh Diyab, whose daughter was one of the king's wives. He 
then gave me as a confirmation of my office a bag filled with honey--a roughly tanned 
sheepskin--and a large jarra [Zschara] (a certain large earthen jar) in which was a hundredweight 


of fat. 


On the sixth [of June 1701] the Father Prefect with Father Joseph and Father Carlo left here. 
They took with them only the necessary items, entrusting the remainder to my care. They crossed 
the river Nile, which flows next to the city, with the camels and baggage; [there] they awaited the 
mursal, who promised to come to them tomorrow. Father Pasquale and Father Benedetto stayed 
in the city with us until the departure of the mursal, who hopes to set off on his expedition 


tomorrow, God willing. But the thing was postponed, I do not know for what reason, until 


on the twenty-first [of June 1701] the mursal with Father Pasquale crossed the river to our Father 


Prefect and his companions, after which 


on the twenty-second [of June 1701] they set off on their journey to Ethiopia. Although it was 
only a distance of twelve or fifteen short daily rides they did not reach the imperial residence and 
capital of Gondar or Cathema until the ninth day of August, all of which will be discussed more 


fully in another place. 


On the twenty-eighth [of June 1701] the shaykh of Qarri sent a mursal with a letter to the king in 
which he asked that the king send the royal physician to Qarri, as he was not well. Qarri is about 


one hundred German miles from Sinnar. 


On the thirtieth [of June 1701] the viceroy Shaykh ‘Ali sent for me and I appeared without delay. 
He told me that the shaykh of Qarri had requested me to cure him. To this I replied [p. 293] that I 
myself was not well and could not easily commit myself to such a hard journey. I had bad 
diarrhea such as afflicts all foreigners in Sinnar; it is the most common plague that puts 


foreigners in this land under the sod. 


On the third of July [1701] the king sent Shaykh Isma‘il to me as my protector telling me that I 
should go to Qarri. He assured me that with the change of air I should quickly recover my health. 
For many reasons I finally had to obey, with many forebodings that things would not turn out 
well. I took counsel with Father Benedetto da Tripalda, who was much better. He advised me that 
I should go to Qarri since in these lands where the king is a gruesome tyrant it is best not to 


oppose his will. 


On the fifth [of July 1701] the king summoned me to an audience and asked me to go to Qarri. 


He would give me a mursal and supply me with a horse and camel. 


On the eighth [of July 1701] at two o'clock in the afternoon I left here with the son of the 
viceroy, who was given to me as my mursal (that is, messenger) to Qarri, along with ten other 
persons on dromedaries and well equipped with lances and shields. The king gave me a good 
dromedary and his own mule so that I could alternately ride one or the other. After we had been 
riding for three hours we came to a village which supplied us with all necessities and put us up. 


This happened wherever the king's mursal went; someone would bring us a sheep for slaughter 


and cooking--the liver and intestines being eaten raw, however. Because it was Friday I had to 


fast. 


On the ninth [of July 1701] we rode off very early and marched until noon at a sturdy camel trot 
which caused me great bodily pain. At noon I again had nothing to eat except a kisra. This is 
their bread, baked on a platter, half burned on the outside and raw dough within. I also had a 
little milk to end my noon meal. We stayed for two or three hours in this place, then rode on as 


already described into the night. 


On the tenth [of July 1701] we rode off very early. After we had done three hours we had 
breakfast on the bank of the river Nile--the leftover meat from yesterday. After this we set off [p. 
294] again and at noontime came to a village where I requested a chicken of the mursal. This 
was quickly brought to me, but the shaykh's servants ate it, thinking to do their Prophet a favor. I 
enjoyed nothing except two hardboiled eggs. This fasting along with the continual hard riding, 
great heat of the sun and the continual diarrhea from which I suffered exhausted me dreadfully. 
At about three in the afternoon we set off again and at sundown reached another village inhabited 
exclusively by fuqara’ or saints. Not only did I get nothing to eat but I had to sleep on the bare 
ground under the open sky in the midst of a thunderstorm that broke out into a downpour over 
me in the night. This so exhausted me that not only did my diarrhea get worse but I was stricken 


with a fiery fever. 


On the eleventh [of July 1701] we set off very early from there with my stomach empty. The 


shaykh and his people always carried with them a cold pigeon and ate whenever they pleased on 


their camels. At noon we stayed with the Arabs under their tents to escape the greatest 
unbearable heat. People brought us some of their wayka [Vekha] which is a pap of water and 
meal cooked without salt or fat. They also brought us a certain vegetable [wayka] that was 
soaked in water and then drained which could be pulled out an ell long like glue. The very sight 
of the stuff made me sick, but they ate it with great appetite with their hands while sitting on the 
ground. For me it was quite impossible as it was very hard to digest--pure pap--and for lunch I 
had them boil me a couple eggs. At about one o'clock we set off on the journey again, leaving the 
Arabs, and within three hours entered the town of Arbaji. There a heavy fever struck me during 
the night, brought on by the great tortures we had endured. I took the panacaea-solaris pills that 
Herr Johann Baptista Divora had given my father in Munich for the journey. The shaykh of 
Arbaji was very sorry for me and sent me a chicken cooked in rice, but I could eat no more than 


a few spoonfuls. 


On the twelfth [of July 1701] my illness and fever grew worse. I used a sweating-medicine: 
bezoar, orientalium spiritum, salis armoni, elexier vitae and proprietatis paracelsi and the like. I 
also made [p. 295] myself a little salnitri mixed with barley water which I drank until I was full. 
There was no way to escape the heat and so we were forced to remain here. I had to write a letter 
to Father Benedetto da Tripalda whom I had left behind in Sinnar asking for him to come care 
for me physically and spiritually as I had for him, until God should order my affairs otherwise. 
The shaykh [the mursal] took it saying that he would quickly send it through one of his slaves. 


This he said only to pacify me; nothing was further from his mind than to act upon his promise. 


On the thirteenth [of July 1701] the heat and fever took a firm grip on me, making me so tired 
that I could not stand on my feet. I had a Barbarin, who was a Turk, and born in the kingdom of 
Nubia. He spoke good Italian, having been for six years in the service of the French consul in 
Cairo. He had led four loaded camels to deliver them to Dongola. But because one must cross the 
river here and pay a large tribute my mursal had sent three slaves with him to the river with 
orders that he should be passed free as a servant of the king's physician. The toll officers refused 
him a boat and even confronted the slaves with whips. There was an encounter and three of the 
officers were brought to the mursal under arrest. He had them bound hand and foot like dogs and 
after half an hour the one who had lashed out at his slaves had his back tickled by ten men with 
kurbashes. They beat him like a beast until he sank to the ground. Each stripe on his skin made a 
mark a finger wide, for they are naked on the upper and lower body. Since he had tried to escape 
during the beating the mursal had slashed him across the shoulder with his sword and would 
have split his head had he not been restrained by others. He wanted to beat the other two like the 
first, but I could not stand for such tyranny and got him to set them free. Nevertheless they had 
to pay him eighty guilders as their penalty. In these lands whole cities and villages quiver before 
these royal mursals for they are obligated to provide him and his servants with camels, horses 


and whatever else they need or desire. 


On the fourteenth and fifteenth [of July 1701] my fever continued, but I used [p. 296] the 


above-mentioned medicines. 


On the sixteenth [of July 1701] I had a rather good day and asked the mursal if he had sent my 


letter to Sinnar, summoning Father Benedetto. He replied that the letter was still here, upon 


which I resolved to return to Sinnar. But my wishes came to nothing, since we left Arbaji at 
noontime; when we left the town the mursal took the road toward Qarri. I turned my mule 
toward Sinnar saying that I wanted to go back. The servants were ordered to lead the beast to the 
river by force, and I was so weak that I fell from the animal to the ground. I began to complain to 
the mursal saying that I would take a case against him before the king since he was not obeying 
his orders. He should know that the king of Sinnar had left me free choice, and merely requested 
me to go to Qarri. "You, however," I said to the mursal in the presence of a great number of 
people (for in these Moorish lands one addresses everyone, even king and emperor, in the second 
person), "want to forcibly coerce me, a deathly sick man, and drag me along at danger to my 
life." I added that the king cared more about the health of his physician than that of the shaykh of 
Qarri, etc. The mursal was very ashamed at this and angrily ordered me, a "dog of an 
unbeliever," back onto my mule. (He was expecting a big present from the shaykh of Qarri.) Four 
Moors seized me hand and foot and threw me into the saddle with great fury. Then they held a 
drawn sword over me and demanded that I accept the Muhammadan sect. If not they would 
murder me as a dog of an unbeliever and a self-proclaimed enemy of their law. When I perceived 
that they wanted to torment me because of the one faith that brings redemption my suffering at 
once turned into great joy.. For this reason at least I could endure somethin if the hour was at 
hand when I could receive a redeeming blow of the sword and strengthen with my blood the 
truth of the saving faith. Unafraid and laughing I said right to the face of the mursal in the 
presence of a great number of Moors who wanted to see what was going on between the mursal 
and the king's physician, "O you blind people! Do you not see that you have a false faith, and 
that you and your false Prophet and betrayer of the people [p. 297] are all going straight to the 


abyss of Hell?" (If anyone says that in Egypt or Turkey he must either become a Turk or be 


burned alive.) "I will not stop preaching Jesus Christ!" Meanwhile they were pushing me and 
beating me dreadfully with kurbashes so that even the spectators were sorry for me, a deathly 
sick man. One of them [a servant of the mursal] wanted to deliver the blow with the sword but 
the others prevented him. They said that I was the king's physician and if they did this they 
would be in the bad graces of the king and possibly even in danger of losing their lives. So they 
continued to whip me unmercifully; then they bound me hand and foot and carried me to the 
river, which we had to cross. From here on I said no word but was very happy to suffer this little 
bit for the love of Christ. As soon as we were across the river they freed me and we continued on 
our journey. We had scarcely been riding for a quarter of an hour when the servants of the mursal 
took a fine camel away from some Arabs. Since the women ran after us for some distance, crying 
and begging for the camel, it was finally restored to them. No man among them let himself be 
seen by the mursal, nor out of fear would they say anything even if [the mursa/] took more than 
one camel. If they did they would be beaten like dumb animals, tied up and carried off. We rode 
half an hour more and stayed in a village next to the river Nile. There I was brought a young 
chicken at the order of the mursal. I boiled it well, but ate more of the broth than of the meat. 
This night also I took the panacea pills but could not close an eye, partly from weakness and 
partly from the pain of the blows I had received. Toward evening the mursal visited me and 


spoke kindly to me. 


On the seventeenth [of July 1701] we set off very early and rode on for six hours at a strong 
camel trot. Never in my life had I been weaker or more exhausted than now. I expected to fall 
from the mule at any moment, and had no hope for my recovery. That would have made the 


mursal and his servants very happy. We stopped at a large village, and since the inhabitants 


would not give us even a sheep the mursal had three of the most distinguished men of this village 
[p. 298] bound hand and foot and beaten mercilessly. Then they were brought along with us; we 
rode so hard that they had to be lashed to the camels and were again dreadfully beaten. At about 
sundown we met an Arab. The mursal demanded that he show us the way. To this the Arab 
replied that we need only ride right ahead as we were already on the right path; we did not need 
for him to accompany us. At this answer the mursal had him ferociously beaten by six of his 
slaves, so badly that blood poured down over his head and face. They tied him up as they had the 
other three and brought him along. I had to keep up with the camel trot on my mule, and rode 
continually at a gallop. An hour and a half into the night we came to a village of Arabs who 
showed us great honor. Their houses were made of straw mats hung on branches. They lived in 


these dwellings in the forests so that their cattle and camels could graze. 


On the eighteenth [of July 1701] we arrived very early at Peschakhre. The shaykh of this village 
showed us great politeness and so we stayed the whole day with him--especially since out of 


weakness I could ride no more. 


On the nineteenth [of July 1701] we set off at daybreak and rode continually for eight hours at a 
camel trot. This [pace] covers one or two German miles every hour and caused me unheard-of 
pain. Then we came to a large village where we spent the night. My pain and weakness 
continually increased; because no one brought me anything to eat I complained to the mursal. He 
at once had a chicken brought to me to cook; I ate half of it this evening and the other half I 


saved. 


On the twentieth [of July 1701] we rode as we did yesterday, again staying in a large village 


where we were well treated. 


On the twenty-first [of July 1701] we set off very early and at about noon came to a large village 
that belonged to the shaykh of Qarri. People put us up well there too. We stayed here for three 
hours then rode on for five hours more. Two hours after sundown we came to some Arabs who at 


once dispatched a messenger to make known our arrival to the shaykh of Qarri. 


On the twenty-second [of July 1701] we got off with the sun and came to Qarri at about nine 
o'clock. The shaykh sent a man [p. 299] who was to compliment us on our visit and lead us into 
the town. The mursal and his servants were well dressed with silk sashes around their waists. 
And so we rode in good order into the town. Wherever we went we were greeted by women with 
their customary cries of "yu! yu!" When we came to the shaykh's palace we dismounted and 
went on foot to an audience. In front of the palace stood four Moors blowing long, crooked 
horns--this was all the court music. Then we entered the palace through two buttressed arches 
and met the shaykh sitting on his throne. This was of earth raised about four spans above the 
ground and about twenty feet long and sixteen wide. The throne was covered with a straw mat of 
beautiful colors. Around him sat forty Moors with beautiful silk sashes around their waists. The 
shaykh's clothing consisted of a half-silk blue and red shirt which reached to his feet and had no 
sleeves. Around his waist was an expensive white and blue silk sash, and his head was covered 
with a little silk cap of many colors and artistically embroidered with silver and gold. In addition 
to the Moors there stood nearby about forty slaves armed with lances. We went up to the throne, 


paid our compliments, and then the mursal handed over to the shaykh the letter which the king of 


Sinnar had written to him. He accepted this with great reverence, touching it to his forehead. 
Then he brought it down and handed it to his secretary to read publically. The content was 
simply that he had sent [the shaykh] his own physician--me--in order to cure him. After the 
reading of the letter [the shaykh] and all those present threw themselves to their knees and kissed 
the ground repeatedly, with their foreheads touching the earth. Everyone except me did this. 
When the ceremony was completed, coffee was brought for me and for the mursal, and while we 
were drinking it the shaykh ordered me to be taken to the house of ‘Ali Da'ud, who had a 
beautiful home. Later that was done, and I was given a large part of his house. No sooner had I 
moved in than the shaykh sent me a big jar of butter, [p. 300] a crudely tanned sheepskin full of 
honey and several Munich bushels of wheat, along with a live sheep and one of his slaves to 


serve and wait upon me. 


On the twenty-third [of July 1701] I was summoned very early to the shaykh who told me his 
desire and complained of his illness. This consisted of retention of the urine; he could pass water 


only with great pain. I had already received report of this in Sinnar. 


On the twenty-fourth [of July 1701] I began the cure, and directed him to take the panacea pills 


every day for three days. 


On the twenty-seventh [of July 1701] I gave him a purgier electuarium episcop to cleanse the 


kidneys. It had a good effect. 


On the twenty-eighth, twenty-ninth, thirtieth and thirty-first [of July 1701] it seemed appropriate 
to have him take termentin, potabilem spiritum termentinae squinantem, and lapidum judaicum, 
all of which I had ready-mixed with me. It had a distinct effect on him; he soon found himself 
much better and showed me much honor. During this time I also gave medicine to many others, 
so successfully that I earned for myself a great reputation among them, as if I had been a famous 


doctor. 


During this time and afterwards while I was here I frequently witnessed the most gruesome 
tyranny, which is customary in these lands. Every morning and afternoon the shaykh held public 
court, in which both the plaintiff and the defendant chose advocates from among those present. 
The spokesman for the plaintiff would tell what was charged against the defendant, and then the 
representative of the defendant would refute the charges and justify him. When the two 
advocates had stated their cases those present joined in, pro and con, after which the shaykh 
would pronounce sentence, which is without appeal. Because they are poor slaves such 
delinquents are usually punished with stripes. Every day I saw one, two or more dreadfully 
beaten with thin sticks which were kept in readiness. Scarcely would the shaykh pronounce the 
word udrubu, "beat him," than in the twinkling of an eye everyone would seize the little sticks. 
Sometimes the other offenders themselves were given kurbashes. Then they would beat the 
guilty party on the bare skin, [including] his head, hands and feet, until he fell to earth 
completely wounded, or until the shaykh gave the sign to desist with the word yakfi, "it is 
enough." I will let each one calculate for himself how I felt about being in this kingdom alone 


and without a companion. 


On the first of August [1701] the shaykh clothed beautifully one of his slaves who had been very 
faithful to him and made him shaykh over a certain village. He summoned the slave and in the 
midst of the great throng gave a speech in praise of him because of his faithful service. He 
concluded with words to the effect that he would always reward service such as his, but would 
punish those who did wrong. He then had him clothed by his secretary in a very beautiful silk 
embroidered shirt such as they wear, and he girded him in a silk sash. He then put a sword into 
his hand, which is a sign of authority. After this the slave at once threw himself to the earth on 
his knees and touched the ground about thirty times with his forehead. With the sword in his 
hand he made about a hundred crooked leaps and clownish bends. Finally he called to those 
present to rise, for they were all sitting on the ground crosslegged in Turkish fashion. The 
secretary and I however remained sitting next to the shaykh on a platform raised about two spans 
above the ground. Then he gave a speech in praise of the shaykh during the duration of which 
those standing around were asked if it were not true that the shaykh was the most powerful, most 
just and richest along with a hundred other titles of honor of the same sort which he gave him. It 
was a very long speech, and to each inquiry those standing responded affirmatively. Then all 


wished him good fortune and proclaimed the praises of the shaykh. 


In the evening all the subjects who live in the town (and this must take place daily) were 
gathered together and conducted to the shaykh by one who bore a long staff in his hand and was 
the leader. One after another they saluted the shaykh with the words manjil (this was the title of 
honor that one gives these shaykhs in Arabic [manjil is not Arabic, but Funj]), ana ‘Ali that is, "I 
am," or "my name is," “Ali, and so each one said his name. Then they placed themselves on 


either side. The shaykh repeated the name, ‘Ali, etc., for ana means "I" in Arabic. During this 


ceremony the war-kettledrums are continually sounded. I went to this function every day out of 
curiosity but did nothing except lay my right hand on my breast and bow my head, saying manjil, 
to which the shaykh replied hakim, that is, "doctor." Afterwards these two parties, with drawn 
swords or sticks in their hands, go into remarkable postures; first they make them small, [p. 302] 
then large. They jump and hop here and there without saying a word as if they wanted to strike at 
each other. This lasts for a quarter or half an hour. After that they are dismissed, and each one 


wends his way home. 


On the third [of August 1701] I again asked the shaykh to send me back to Sinnar. Because he 
was not inclined to send a few camels there, he replied that he could not let me go at that time. 
He must first give me a mursal (such as the king had done) along with big presents to maintain 
his reputation and in recognition of my exertion and labors. I replied that I wanted nothing to do 
with presents, for it was enough that he and his king had achieved their intent. He told me further 
that a caravan from Cairo had arrived in Dongola and that two Europeans or Franks were with it. 
From this I concluded that it could be no other than our two missionaries Father Antonio of 
Malta and Father Carlo Maria of Genoa. He added that they would soon arrive here, and 
therefore I should have patience. He wanted to have me conducted to Sinnar along with them, 


and to this I consented. 


On the fourth [of August 1701] I ate with the shaykh in the evening. Our meal consisted of a 
wooden bowl full of kisra, which as already reported they bake on a hot platter, over which a 
little broth and a few pieces of meat had been poured. The table and benches were the bare earth, 


and since we had no silverware we ate without knife, fork or spoon with our hands. This was the 


whole royal banquet. In order to avoid similar events in the future I told the shaykh how one of 
his subjects had dealt with me in a public place, calling me a dog of an unbeliever, banner of the 
devil, an enemy of the law, who was fit only to be chopped into a thousand pieces with a sword. 
After listening to this charge the shaykh asked me if I knew the man. He wanted to call all his 
subjects together in my presence and have the offender run through with lances as an example to 
the others. I replied that I could no longer recognize the man, and said that I had paid no 


attention but rather went on my way. 


On the fifth [of August 1701] he wanted forcefully to know who this man was. But as yesterday I 
replied that I could no longer recognize him. He then issued an edict that each and every one [p. 


303] should treat me with the respect due a king's physician. 


On the tenth [of August 1701] the shaykh received news that the caravan had fortunately passed 
through the desert called Bayuda and arrived in Treira. He immediately gave orders that it should 


not delay but come directly to Qarri. 


On the fifteenth [of August 1701] the shaykh was told that the caravan was approaching Qarri 
along the river. He then quickly summoned me, saying that the caravan had arrived and with it 
the Franks. If I wanted to go to them I should let him make arrangements. He then ordered his 
own brother to have prepared for me his personal horse with silver trappings. That is, [it had 
silver] reins, stirrups, and rolls hung on a wide band around the neck--three beside each other, 
similar to what one often sees on a sleigh harness in Germany. He and five other shaykhs would 


accompany me as a mursal or emissary, and so it came to pass. At nine o'clock in the morning 


we rode off to the beat of war-kettledrums and in an hour came to the river, which was very 
wide. As soon as the ja/labs saw us they began to beat kettledrums and salute us with several 
volleys of musket fire. A small boat made of a hollowed-out tree came to us at once and took us 
across the river. We left the horses in the care of some slaves in a shady place. As soon as we 
reached the landing I saw Antonio of Malta, about whom I knew only that he was a 
European--nor did he know me any better. Being in doubt of the correct identity I addressed him 
in Italian; at this he at once recognized me and expressed astonishment. He had expected sooner 
to find death here than me. He then led me into his tent where I received Father Carlo Maria of 
Genoa with greatest joy. Then he made me a little Arab lunch of a drink of Nile water, a few 
dates, and biscuit-bread. Each one then complained to the others of his need, with tales of the 
great tortures and trials we had endured. But we could not long discuss these things with each 
other for each had endured much the same. My mursal at the order of his brother the shaykh 
gave the deputies the order that Father Antonio and Father Carlo (the former I had introduced as 
my brother and the second as my countryman) should be brought across the river with their four 
camels and two donkeys free, without paying the customary tribute, and before everyone else. [p. 
304] So we said farewell, crossed the river, and rode again into Qarri. There I was received with 
the greatest courtesy by the shaykh, to whom I said that one of them, Father Antonio, was my 


brother and that the other traveled with him. At that he wished me luck and was very happy. 


Early on the sixteenth [of August 1701] Father Antonio sent his Barbarin with a letter in which 
he told me that because he would not pay the customary toll which all ja//abs must pay--this 
according to the will of the shaykh--people would not let him and his camels pass. I went at once 


to the shaykh and told him about it. He promptly sent a mursal with the Barbarin of Father 


Antonio ordering that he be taken across without payment of the customary toll. So it came to 


pass. 


On the seventeenth [of August 1701] at about noon he came to me in my quarters by special 
grace and permission of the shaykh, whereby he did not have to remain outside the city in the 
open field like the other jallabs. I received him with great consolation and joy, prepared as good 
a meal as I could, and refreshed him as well as possible. Before sunset he and I went to salute the 
shaykh. The shaykh spoke to Father Antonio with special pleasure as he was very fluent in 
Arabic. In Malta people speak corrupt Arabic, and he had already spent many years in Egypt as a 


missionary. 


On the eighteenth [of August 1701] the shaykh sent me triple rations of meat, for he was 


maintaining us here at his own expense. He did the same on the following days. 


On the nineteenth [of August 1701] most of the ja//abs came before the shaykh to show him 
great respect, and in the presence of Father Antonio and me. The shaykh sat on a place raised 
about four spans above the ground and twenty feet long by sixteen wide. It was covered with a 
beautifully fashioned straw mat. Father Antonio and I sat beside him, while about fifty slaves 
armed with lances stood round about. As the jallabs approached us they threw themselves to 
their knees, and as a sign of submission touched the earth with their foreheads. The shaykh in 
very friendly fashion told them to rise, greeted them and received from each one of them a 
special present. The presents consisted variously of a piece of soap, a sugar hat, coffee, pepper or 


mahlib. This latter is a brown fruit from India the size of an apple seed [p. 305] that smells very 


good. They commonly mix it with the fat of a camel or another animal into an ointment. If the 
Moors did not continually salve their bodies, which are exposed to the heat of the sun, with 
ointment such as this, the unbearable heat of the sun would crack their skins. [The presents 
consisted] also of spikenard root, and other gallantries of the same sort as already discussed in 
another place. The shaykh thanked them greatly for this and gave the whole caravan permission 


to continue its march. 


On the twenty-second [of August 1701] all the ja//abs prepared to ride off from here to Sinnar 
the next day. Therefore we also sought permission from the shaykh, asking that he might permit 
us to go with the caravan. To this he would not give his consent, saying that he wanted to have us 
conducted to Sinnar with his own mursal as befitted his reputation. If he did otherwise he would 
be doing the king a dishonor. However, I protested against such courtesies, for I knew better his 


wiles. Father Antonio, however, much against my will consented to them. 


On the twenty-sixth, twenty-seventh, twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth [of August 1701] we held 
ourselves in readiness to depart daily. We said that as the rainy season was setting in, my 
medicine and other articles which I had left in Sinnar were in great danger of being ruined. For 
one should know that every year the houses for the most part fall into heaps due to the heavy 
rain. Since the people must live in these dirty and damp houses, it causes the greatest and most 
dangerous illnesses. But with no regard for whatever sort of motive we placed before him [the 
shaykh] paid no attention and refused to let us go--though he consoled us from day to day. It 
could truthfully be said, "Pharoah's heart was hardened," since he had no other thought than to 


get possession of all the medicines and things that we had with us. Every day he would ask us for 


this and that, and offer to pay us three times its value. He also began to deprive us of the 
customary provisions. Here one should know that if a European, of whatever rank he may be, 
wants to travel through such lands, they should not take much baggage with them. They should 
go about badly and poor; otherwise they will be robbed of most of their possessions. Everyone 
wants first this, then that, and if you do not give it people hate you so much that your life is in 
danger. However, if one travels with little baggage, few trunks and camels, and has his wealth in 
pieces of eight, [p. 306] one will never lack anything and will always be happy on his travels. 
Further, one should not get too friendly with the Moors and Turks. In particular one should never 
do anyone any favors, for if one does that he will be continually taken advantage of; what one 
does in the beginning out of good will will soon be expected as a matter of course. You should 


also see to it that no one gets the better of you. 


On the first of September [1701] four boils arose on my right hand due to writing. They caused 


me great pain, and my hand became inflamed so that before long I was stricken with fever. 


On the second [of September 1701] I purged myself with the pillulis tribus, which had a good 


effect. 


On the third, fourth and fifth [of September 1701] the fever remained strong; the boils gradually 


followed their course, due to my strong doses of medicine. 


On the seventh [of September 1701] I had a good day, and the fever abated a little. Father 


Antonio and I sought an audience with the shaykh. We talked to him at some length and rather 


firmly. He was very disgusted at this, and soon took back the slave he had assigned to cook and 


attend to my necessities after my arrival. 


On the tenth [of September 1701] I again went out and complained to the shaykh in the 
following manner: since he left me lying like a dog, had taken the slave away, and had not 
provided us with anything, I therefore had absolutely no intention of staying here any longer. I 
demanded to "turn the wagon" toward Sinnar. But all was in vain: "Pharoah's heart was 


hardened," though he let us hear his continual raven-croak of "soon, soon I will dismiss you." 


On the eleventh [of September 1701] Father Carlo was stricken with a fiery fever. 


On the twelfth [of September 1701] I purged him. 


On the thirteenth [of September 1701] I bled him. 


On the fifteenth [of September 1701] I was again stricken with a heavy fever, so that poor Father 


Antonio had to attend to two patients. He not only cooked but also took care of the camels and 


donkeys (his two Barabra had gone on to Sinnar with the caravan) and brought water from the 


river Nile, which was three quarters of an hour distant, every morning and evening on his donkey 


in bags made from goat skin. 


On the sixteenth and seventeenth [of September 1701] my fever increased, with tightness of 


chest so that I expected to die at any moment. I could not eat, but had such a thirst that I 


consumed two or three measures of water every hour of the day and night, [p. 307] none of it 


escaping from my body through urine or stools. 


On the eighteenth [of September 1701] at about sunset Father Antonio bled me from the vein of 
my right foot. This was the first time that even a drop of blood left me through cupping or the 
opening of a vein. He let the blood flow out until I passed out; I then had great diarrhea, which 


brought me some relief. 


On the nineteenth [of September 1701] the great heat and fever continued. My thirst increased 
and so did my great difficulty in breathing. Father Carlo, however, found himself somewhat 
improved. During this time various shaykhs and Moors came daily, even hourly, to visit me. In 
these lands nothing is more highly regarded than to visit the sick. The Moors have the custom of 
never saying that anyone is ill as long as body and soul hold together, even if one is drawing his 
last gasp. They were continually saying, tayyib, that is, "may he be well," and they had great pity 


for me as they saw me lying there deathly ill, miserable, weak and suffering. 


On the twenty-second [of September 1701] I had a dangerous day, and so I made a general 
confession and prepared myself as well as possible to die. I resigned everything that I had for my 
own use, both here and in Sinnar, by turning over the key with my will to Father Antonio in 
place of my Superior. Thus I was rid of everything worldly, so that I could more easily accept the 
eternal. I then attempted as well as my weakness would allow to put my will into writing, asking 


that Father Antonio turn it over to my Superior, Father Francesco Maria da Salemi. 


On the twenty-fourth [of September 1701] I found myself a bit better, though not out of danger. I 
had not the slightest hope for any earthly aid, but thought of what was written to me in Rome 
from Munich by our Provincial Father Fortunatis Hueber in his farewell letter. [He had written] 
that I should seek refuge in the holy Archangel Michael in all my distresses, dangers and 
illnesses, for then I should always be comforted. In fact that was what I did; next to God and the 
most blessed Virgin Mary, Saint Joseph, Saint Joachim and Saint Anne, Saint Francis and Saint 
Anthony (the special patron saints of our mission) I took all my hopes and fears to the holy 
Archangel Michael and sought refuge in him. I made him this vow; that if he saved me through 
his special [p. 308] intercession from this obviously mortal danger, I would make a special 


remembrance to him every day of my life. 


On the twenty-fifth, twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh [of September 1701] I did not improve in 
the slightest. I will let each one imagine what sort of tortures and travails the good Father 
Antonio and Father Carlo were enduring. The former waited on me by day and the latter by 
night, even though if they had nothing other to do during the day than haul water it would have 
been enough. It was hard to believe how much water I drank. During this whole time I enjoyed 
nothing except a meat or chicken soup, in which a little meal was sometimes cooked. I could 
neither eat nor excrete, though I omitted no medicine that might get my body into order. [I used] 
a certain drink of senna leaves, which are abundant in these places, as a laxative. To keep me ina 
continual sweat there served me very well my black sweat-producing powder, which I had 
prepared witha threefold dissolving in white rosewater of ex opio thebarico (very expensive) 
which I had procured in Rome. Likewise [I took] the spiritus salis amoniaci, elixir proprietatis 


paracelsis, along with other [remedies] of the same sort, which I poured in drops into water. 


What worked best for me was a diaphoretic powder that I prepared for myself as follows: R. 
‘Bezoar occid. contrierva, corno de cervo, filos, mater aazi, M.F. pul. fortilissi, a e fi dividino in 
xii parte equali lequali si danno una la matina in pranzo nel acchiaro primo, & un altra la sera e 
questo per sei giorni. Because I was both weak and could not sleep, I made myself a heart 
strengthening bolum, and took confection hiacynthi drachma i laudani opiati grani 2, after 
which I could sleep a little better. It was well said, "Physician, heal thyself!" For several days I 
was too weak to move from my hard bed without help. My sickbed was a roughly tanned 
sheepskin, the blanket my Nubian cloak, the household utensils a large water jar that stood in 
front of me with the drinking vessel half a hollow gourd, a wooden bowl, along with a few 


medicines. 


On the twenty-eighth [of September 1701] I again had a very bad day. About two hours before 
sunset I fell into such a weakness that I thought I was slipping off this mortal coil. I could hardly 
move, and lay already half dead on the spot. Without any further request Father Carlo gave me 
extreme unction, for they thought [p. 309] that I would die while they were salving me. I 
prepared myself well for death, and asked for nothing more than to be relieved of this mortal 
body and to be with Christ my creator. I turned again to my patron the Archangel Michael, 
whose vigil was today, and begged him not to leave me at my final end. But what a miracle! 
While I was occupied with these thoughts I fell into a soft sleep, and after it was over I found 


myself somewhat better. 


On the twenty-ninth [of September 1701] I again found myself somewhat better, God be praised! 


Toward evening my great fever abated, and I began to speak again--for speech, along with any 


mental faculties, had escaped me. Nevertheless not a soul who saw me dared hope for my 


recovery. 


On the thirtieth [of September 1701] I was again laden with fever, though not as badly as on 


previous days. 


On the first of October [1701] I again had a bad day, and was not yet out of danger. 


On the third and fourth [of October 1701] I again found myself somewhat better, though my 
thirst increased from hour to hour. I drank of the pure water of the Nile until I was satisfied, 
which dampened some of the great heat. From the outside I laid moist cloths over my heart and 
other highly fevered members; in a short time they gave off much moisture and became dry, as I 


was burning from inner heat. 


On the fifth [of October 1701] I again had a bad day. Toward evening the shaykh came under the 
pretext of wanting to see me. [He really wanted] to visit our trunks and take out what he wanted. 
He actually asked me for the key and wanted to open it. At that I got excited and addressed him 
with sharp words, In order to speak in their manner I said to the secretary, "Do not you Moors 
and Turks have a law and custom of visiting the sick, to extend a helping hand, and not to do the 
least contrary deed?" To this he replied affirmatively. "What would the shaykh do," [I continued], 
"if someone were charged with such insolence to a deathly-sick man?" To this he replied that the 


offender would be severely punished. "Why then," I concluded, "is the shaykh so bold as to 


molest me, a deathly ill man?" At that the shaykh angrily said, "You dog of an unbeliever, if you 


were not sick I would certainly pay you!" He left blushing with shame and confusion. 


On the sixth and seventh [of October 1701] I again improved. The great fever and thirst 


slackened off and I began to have an appetite to eat. 


On the eighth, ninth and tenth [of October 1701] things got better day by day. I became strong 
enough to walk about and my appetite continued, though I dared not eat more than a chicken 


soup and a little meat. The chickens in these lands are not as large as ours. 


On the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth [of October 1701} I thought it was impossible 


to eat enough to satisfy me. 


On the fifteenth [of October 1701] two hours after sundown one of the wives of our landlord 
died. Father Carlo and I were sitting in front of the door of the house discussing things with each 
other. There was beautiful moonlight, it being the fourteenth day of the lunar cycle. Then I saw, 
off to the side where this Muslim woman had died, an innumerable horde of little men no bigger 
than locusts. They were running around the house and jumping up and down so that they 
darkened the moonlight. We became very afraid, and the camels and Father Antonio's donkey 
wanted to break loose and run away. I asked Father Carlo if he saw anything. He replied that he 
saw nothing, but that his skin was shivering and that he heard the noise of the camels. But I 
quickly concluded that they must be spirits from Hell, waiting for the soul of this unfortunate 


Muslim woman, lost forever. I then went into the room and took the fragment of the Holy Cross 


which Your Grace Herr Baron von Eberhardt in Amberg had given me, along with the other holy 
relics that I had with me at all times, and I exorcised these hellish spirits. At that moment they 


disappeared. 


As soon as this unfortunate soul left its coal black body and the woman was dead, her husband 
and children shaved their heads, which is a common usage in these Moorish lands. Then they 
rubbed their skin with ashes and bound their loins with cords. The other wives, daughters, 
relatives and acquaintances did the same as the men, except that they did not cut their hair. Then 
they began a dreadful crying and outcry, so that the whole town heard it. The shaykh sent his 
wart-kettledrums, which played music day and night through the whole of this. The whole town 
followed them, and everybody sprinkled their heads with ashes as did the bereaved, and howled 
and cried pitifully. It was certainly gruesome to see and dreadful to hear. I think that one could 
make no better sketch of Hell than this. [p. 311] How dreadful and monstrous a music this is, no 
one who has not heard it can imagine. Big and small, old and young, men and women raise their 
voices together in wailing and shrieking. To make this outcry even more fearsome they hold the 
hands in front of the mouth; whoever can scream more bitterly and pitifully is the most 
esteemed. If they were just crying naturally one would of course have patience, but they were 
forcing it according to the dictates of formality in order to make this hellish music better. From 
then on people slaughtered camels to provide a free banquet to these adventurous musicians. The 
shaykh sent two camels to be slaughtered for this solemnity, and other good friends and relatives 
sent large wooden bowls full of meat and kisra. These solemnities and music lasted for three 
whole months; during this whole time no person could live in the room where the noblewoman 


had died, except for those who came to mourn. There was a free banquet every noon, evening 


and night, and so everyone came to cry, feed himself, and have a good time. At night forty or 
fifty women would be in this room, doing nothing but crying and shrieking, after which they 
would spend their time in eating, drinking and tom-foolery, while continuing the monstrous 
music. It made my head so warm that I thought I could no longer remain here, especially as I was 


still weak. 


On the seventeenth [of October 1701] the whole town was summoned to the burial by the beat of 
war kettledrums. All those who could move attended. The mournful howling and crying was 
dreadful. As they carried this food for ravens to burial, the first-described mourning seemed to be 
only a shadow. The accompanying to the grave seemed to me to resemble a living image of the 
O! and Woe! of Hell. The whole town was full of dreadful cries such as I never heard. The men 
went in front, singing the praises of the deceased with the most dreadful gestures; they held their 
hands over their ears and threw their heads back and forth. Then followed the body, accompanied 
by the husband, children and other wives. Under the beat of the kettledrums they tried as hard as 
possible to increase their dreadful howling with the most detestable and disgusting gestures. 
After the burial, which was a quarter of an hour outside the [p. 312] town, they came back to us 
crying afresh. They had a free banquet with laughing and tom-foolery. I could not marvel enough 


at this great foolishness, but in view of their deluded state of faith, I felt sorry for them. 


I do not want to omit a description of the animal dabuch, which lives in these lands and is as 


large as a wolf. 


Description of the Dabuch 


[OMITTED] 


On the twentieth [of October 1701] as on the following days, although I was very weak I went 
with Father Antonio to the shaykh and absolutely demanded to go to Sinnar. He promised to send 
me there, and indeed with honor, but it was all in vain, for he never intended to honor his 
promise. He postponed things from day to day so that our stay was worse than a true 
imprisonment. We did not know how our missionaries in Ethiopia and Father Benedetto in 
Sinnar were getting along, which caused a thousand sorrows. Nor could we think much good of 


the shaykh on account of our long stay. 


On the first, second, third, fourth and fifth of November [1701] as on the previous days we 
besought the shaykh to release us, but always in vain. Therefore we resolved to leave without his 


permission. 


Very early on the seventh [of November 1701] we loaded our camels and got underway, but he 
quickly had us brought back by force. This made us even more sorrowful, for hereafter that way 
of taking flight was cut off for us. Also we had to procure all necessities for ourselves, our 
camels and donkeys, and [p. 313] dig into the provisions that Father Antonio had brought along 
for the missionaries. Our long stay cost us dearly of these, but this counted as nothing compared 


to our inner distress. 


On the tenth [of November 1701] I again attempted to flee. Father Antonio led his donkey out of 
town very early; I had gone on ahead and was waiting. I took his donkey and a little money to 
ride to Sinnar. After I had been riding for five hours I met two Arabs; I promised them my 
donkey if they would guide me along little-known paths to Sinnar. Because they knew me well, 
and I promised to give them more in Sinnar, they agreed to this pact and went at once to get their 
camels, which were not far away. But before they returned two mounted soldiers with lances 
came hot on my trail. They grabbed me and took me back by force. By the time we got to Qarri, 
two hours after nightfall, I was completely exhausted from hunger, thirst and heat. They wanted 
to lead me to the shaykh's secretary, who governed everything, but I protested against it, saying 
that if the secretary had something to say to me, he could come to me. He was a servant of the 


shaykh, but I was the king's personal physician. He should wait upon me, not I upon him. 


Very early on the eleventh [of November 1701] the secretary came riding up to me on his mule 
accompanied by six slaves. He gave me words as sweet as the sweetest honey, but I paid little 
attention to him. The shaykh himself summoned me, but I sent Father Antonio in my place, 
saying that I was a bit indisposed. He also gave the shaykh to know that the king in Sinnar would 
be abundantly informed that I was extremely unsatisfied. The shaykh himself was uncomfortable 


about the whole business, and considered having us put out of the way by having us massacred. 


On the twelfth [of November 1701] the shaykh called for me again. He showed himself full of 
love for me, and promised to have me sent to Sinnar the day after tomorrow. In our presence he 


ordered his brother to make himself ready for the journey. 


And so on the fourteenth [of November 1701] we again packed our camels, but in vain. He had 
no thought of rewarding us, but rather intended to rob us and take everything we had with us, 
even our lives if it could be cleverly done. What a heartbreaking, unendurable and indescribable 


delay! 


On the fifteenth [of November 1701] Father Antonio met a Barbarin on the square, and struck an 
agreement [p. 314] with him that he should take me to Sinnar on his camel. If I could have 
reached there, Father Antonio and Father Carlo would soon have been freed by the command of 
the king. He was promised eight florins and was satisfied with that, saying that early tomorrow 


morning, God willing, we would ride off. 


On the sixteenth [of November 1701] that took place, but scarcely were we half an hour outside 
the town than we were brought back as we were before. I can not express the pain that this 
boring delay and barbaric imprisonment caused us. We wrote to Father Benedetto that he should 
procure an order from the king to release us and have us sent back to Sinnar. But no letter came 
from him to us or to him, since in these lands one has no opportunity to send anything here and 
there except with a caravan, or when a courier was dispatched from the shaykh to the king, both 


of which were precluded as far as we were concerned. 


On the seventeenth [of November 1701] the shaykh called for me about noon. I went to him at 
once, and found him sick with a strong alteration. I also found his skin swollen and his blood 
very warm. I asked him what the cause of his illness might be, and I came to realize that it must 


be great rage. His chamberlain had given something to one of his wives, sending it through a 


slave girl who served the wives. At this he became so furious that he at once had the 
chamberlain, who was a slave, bound hand and foot with irons and ropes, and ordered him to be 
beaten to death. He divorced the wife, sold the slave girl, and after a few weeks, as far as one 
could ascertain, had the chamberlain himself chopped into little pieces by eight slaves with 
swords. After I understood this I gave him plenty of panacea pills and made him sweat mightily. 


In the evening I bled him from the right foot. 


On the eighteenth [of November 1701] I purged him, with good effect. In these hot lands one 
must give two, three or four times the ordinary dose. Today I was also called to the five-year-old 
daughter of the secretary, who was stricken with a great fever. As there was no hope of her 


recovery I baptized her secretly, and a few days later she died. 


On the twenty-second [of November 1701] the shaykh was quite well, and so I unrestrainedly 
importuned him to release me. But cras vos dimittam, [Latin] "tomorrow I will release you" [p. 


315] was the answer. 


On the twenty-third [of November 1701] he again made all sorts of excuses, meaning to keep at 
least Father Antonio with him because of the medicine. Because of the king he dared not push 
me any farther. In order to satisfy us a little he gave us each a camel along with a young Moor 


thirteen years old, and a promise to see us off tomorrow. 


On the twenty-fourth [of November 1701] we put our things in order very early, intending to ride 


off. But the shaykh told us that a caravan from Dongola had arrived in Treira and would be here 


in two or three days. He would send us to Sinnar with it. We resolved to have patience for this 
little time more. Today, as we found out later, Father Benedetto received our letter, in which we 
told him at some length how badly things were going for us. At that he went at once to our 
protector Shaykh Isma‘il, and laid charges against the shaykh of Qarri. [Shaykh Isma‘il] quickly 
put the whole matter before the king, who commanded Shaykh Yusuf (who was setting off one of 
these days to Qarri to the shaykh) to convey his command to the shaykh of Qarri that I should be 


delivered to Sinnar without delay. 


On the twenty-sixth [of November 1701] there arrived a mursal from the army that the shaykh 
had along the Red Sea. He reported that the brave soldiers had defeated the enemy, who for their 
part would cause no more trouble. Here one should know that this shaykh governs all of Nubia as 
far as the Red Sea and Arbaji. Therefore he can (with the permission of the king in Sinnar, who 
is his lord), root out his opponents with fire and sword, and compell the disobedient to obey. At 
this good news the shaykh declared a great celebration, and had six fine young camels 
slaughtered as a thank-offering to their false Prophet. They sprinkled the blood over every door 
and gate of the palace, and they divided the meat among the people and gave it away. We also 
received a goodly portion, but as it was a false blood-offering, we did not eat it. In these lands 
the Moors usually slaughter such offerings either to avert a misfortune that is staring them in the 
face, or as a way of giving thanks for a good deed that has come their way. During my time here 


this took place very frequently. 


On the twenty-eighth [of November 1701] the caravan arrived here towards evening. 


On the twenty-ninth [of November 1701] we asked permission of the shaykh to leave with the 


caravan, as he had always promised. 


On the first of December [1701] we arranged with a certain Barbarin of Dongola, who was our 
good friend, to guide Father Carlo to Sinnar with one of our camels. We were doubtful that the 
shaykh would ever let us leave, or whether we would be completely robbed. So we packed our 
best things together onto our strongest camel, and today sent it off into the night. No one in the 
caravan knew about it. However long the shaykh might detain us, Father Carlo would come to 
Sinnar with our best things. Early in the morning we again requested permission from the shaykh 
to leave and to go with the caravan. But we were told that the caravan would not be leaving for 


several days. 


On the second [of December 1701] the caravan rode off very early, and with it Father Carlo. And 
so we complained to the shaykh, who pretended to have them arrested. In our presence two 
soldiers on horseback were sent out to stop the caravan. This was done only to throw dust in our 
eyes, for the soldiers really carried an order that the caravan should march on rapidly without 


halting. 


On the third [of December 1701] we again asked to be released, but as always, in vain. What we 
have endured during this time is not to be described. The shaykh was giving us nothing any 
more, and we had to supply ourselves, paying double in money for everything. We also had to 
cook, haul water, and drive the camels to pasture, as we had no means to maintain our beasts any 


longer. We had to cut back on what we ate, too. 


On the fourth [of December 1701] we again loaded a camel with our remaining things, for the 
heaviest and best had already been sent on ahead. I rode a second camel, Father Antonio a third, 
and the two young Moors rode a fourth. The fifth had died on us in Qarri. We were going to go 
insalutato hospite to Sinnar. But we were brought back by soldiers and led immediately to the 
shaykh. When he saw that we were leading only a single pack camel which was not carrying 
much he asked us where our things were. To this we replied that our companion Father Carlo had 
taken them with him to Sinnar. At that he became very enraged--though he dared not let this rage 
become very visible--and said quite softly, "stay with me, and the day after tomorrow I will give 
you my mursal. Who could have imagined that such devilish politics were also to be found 


among these barbarous people? 


On the fifth [of December 1701] the mursal that the king of Sinnar sent to Qarri [p. 317] arrived 
here. Because he was among the highest nobility of the realm, the shaykh and his whole court 
rode out to meet him. There was a public entry not unlike that which the king of Sinnar had held 
for the shaykh of Qarri. After the completion of the entry procession we waited for the shaykh 
and told him that tomorrow we were definitely going to depart. Today before sundown we went 
with our camels to that place lying outside the town where the jallabs usually encamp. We spent 
a whole sleepless night, bag and baggage, upon the open field under the sky. The secretary 

sent us a letter ordering us not to depart until the shaykh gave us a mursal. But we had him say 
[to the shaykh] that no one was asking anything of him, and that we Franks--especially I, the 


king's physician--were not his slaves. 


On the sixth [of December 1701] at the break of day we set off from here without waiting for an 
answer. After we had ridden for six hours, and were making our meal of dates and biscuit-bread 
under a tree, we saw four soldiers with lances riding up to us on horseback. They wanted to tell 
us very politely to turn back to Qarri; we replied heartily that they could take our camels and 
everything we carried with us, but the shaykh would never see us again. The good soldiers did 
not know what was to be done. They finally persuaded us to go to the next village, where they 


sent one of them back to the shaykh on account of us. 


On the seventh [of December 1701] he rode back to Qarri on horseback very early, and told the 
story of everything that had happened. During this tale the mursal of the king of Sinnar was also 
present. He delivered to the shaykh the royal command to send me unhindered to Sinnar with 
further orders that if he met me along the way I should go as quickly as possible with the royal 
retainers and at royal expense to Sinnar. At that the shaykh sent me a present of thirty guilders 
through one of his soldiers, and told me that tomorrow he would send a mursal to accompany us 


as far as Arbaji. 


On the eighth [of December 1701] the feast of the Immaculate Conception, the mursal came to 
us at about midday, and we rode off toward Sinnar with the greatest joy. Our "bondage in Egypt" 
was at an end. Every day we put six, seven or eight German miles behind us. Every night we 
stayed [p. 318] in a little village, where the mursal would order all necessities brought to us. On 
the way, as we rode continually, we suffered great hunger, but we observed our required fasts as 


always on our journey, just as if we had been in our cloisters. We always requested fat and eggs, 


and cooked ourselves a hot soup, sometimes with a little meal. I did this alone, while Father 


Antonio looked after the camels. 


On the tenth [of December 1701] I took it slow, letting the mursal ride on with the camels. 
Because it was early and cool, I followed my custom of going on foot, to say my horas, or rather, 
the miserere for those who had died, as directed by our Father Prefect. Suddenly without warning 
two Arabs with lances came running right toward me. I could no longer hurry back to the mursal 
and the company, so I drew my large Terzerol which I always had with me, and stood against 
them. I threatened to shoot dead the first one to come a step closer. When they saw me unafraid 
with a gun in my hand, these two ran off even more quickly than they had hurried toward me. 
The Arabs fear one pistol more than ten lances, because they believe that one pistol shot can kill 
several men. And so by the grace of God I again this time escaped an obvious danger not only of 
being robbed, but of losing my life. Today as on the days before we have seen an indescribable 
multitude of turtledoves sitting here and there in fields or flying. Because people do not kill 


them they die of old age, or are eaten by vultures and eagles. 


On the fifteenth [of December 1701] we pulled in to Arbaji, where we met some merchants just 


ready to go to Sinnar. We joined them, and sent the mursal back with a Reichsthaler tip. 


On the twentieth [of December 1701] (to God be the highest thanks!) we came happily to Sinnar, 
and were received with special joy by Father Benedetto and Father Carlo Maria. These days we 
have not passed along the right hand road, but have had out right hand toward the dwellings of 


the Arabs. Next to their houses they have cisterns surrounded by earthworks and trees. These 


cisterns, filled with water by the great storms, [p. 319] serve as a source of drinking water for 
themselves and their beasts during the time of dessication and dryness. We rode through the most 
beautiful forests full of the trees from which the Arabs extract gum. We drove off an innumerable 
flock of the most beautiful partridges. These were somewhat larger than ours; they have on their 
heads a sky-blue crown in the shape of a tree and a small plume of the most beautiful blue and 
black feathers. The feathers on their bodies are sprinkled with black and white, but their breast is 
completely a beautiful sky blue. One sees thousands of these partridges running together in these 
forests. Many of them are taken to Egypt where French merchants deal in them, sending them to 
France as a rarity. There are many bees in these forests--and especially those of Ethiopia--which 
make their honey in hollow trees. Though the inhabitants do not get the half of it, it is 
nevertheless available in great quantity and at a very low price. I had scarcely ridden into town 
when the king, who had knowledge of our arrival, sent a mursal to our dwelling to ask why I had 
stayed so long. To this I answered that I had been sick, for if I had told him how the shaykh of 
Qarri had dealt with me, he would have sent a new mursal to punish him dreadfully. For this any 
missionary who wanted to pass that way would have to pay. For this reason I dissimulated 
everything with great patience and silence. After this I was daily called to attend the sick. God be 


praised, I have fortunately cured them all. 


The year 1702. On the twelfth of January the king sent me a mursal ordering me to come to him 
to treat a wound which he had carelessly given himself in the right foot with his sabre. 


Fortunately I healed him within a few days with the balsam of Innocent XI. 


On the sixteenth [of January 1702] Shaykh Idris, son of the viceroy, became sick. Within ten 


days, with the help of God, I cured him of jaundice and a fiery illness. 


On the seventeenth [of January 1702] the eldest son of the Qadi became sick, but in a short time 


he, like many others, got well. 


On the twentieth [of January 1702] I took into treatment an Arab whose right foot had been 
trodden upon by a horse. His foot was in very bad shape. [p. 320] The best was, that in these 
lands horses are not shod as they are with us. I healed him in a short time, applying nothing but 


fresh butter mixed with finely-ground snuff tobacco and honey, from which I made a salve. 


On the twenty-sixth [of January 1702] a shaykh with syphillis came to me for a cure. He was in 
bad shape, but fortunately within fifteen days I cured him. As a reward he honored me with his 
silver-decorated sabre. In these lands there is no disease more prevalent than syphilis--the 
"French disease," or as some say, the Neapolitan. With God's support I was fortunately able to 


cure it in most cases, along with other illnesses of the same sort. 


On the twenty-seventh [of January 1702] I was called to a three-year-old boy who was stricken 
with a high fever. Because I had no hope for his survival I baptized him, and on the thirtieth of 
this month he died. During this whole time we have received no letter from Ethiopia, and so we 
do not know whether our missionaries and the two Jesuits were dead or alive. It inspired 


considerable speculation. 


On the third of February [1702] our Tubatschi Sidi Hammet, a noble Turk from Egypt, was 
stricken with a high fever, of which I quickly relieved him. He wanted to give me a whole 
handful of pieces of eight in payment, but I refused. I said that the Christians wanted to visit the 
lands of the Barabra only to do good to one and all, out of love for Christ Jesus the true son of 
God, and with his support. Without any desire for profit or riches we would leap to the side of 
the ailing, cure them and, in so far as we could, give them health. In return for this curing of the 
ill we wanted and took only those things necessary for our maintenance. This was amazing both 
to the Turk, who knew very well who we were and how we operated, and to all the other people. 


They praised us and our law highly. 


On the tenth [of February 1702] I was summoned to treat the youngest son of the viceroy, who 
was eight months old. Because I saw that it was in vain, I had a little water brought on the pretext 
of washing away the scribblings that they had painted on his head, and secretly baptized him. I 
used similar strategies in other cases also. Finally I rubbed him with an ointment of roses that I 
had with me. [p. 321] After a few days the viceroy shaykh ‘Ali summoned me, saying that his 
son had died, and indeed at about the time I had predicted. I comforted him with the common 
[Arabic] expression maktub, that is, that it was ordained by the Eternal. This word eases things 
for the Turks in all undesired events and unhappy situations, for they believe, in the sense of this 


word, that everything is predestined by the Eternal. 


On the twelfth [of February 1702] there came a Barbarin, a servant of the Jesuits, with a letter 
from Father Paoletti. It was addressed to me. He wrote to us that Father Granier was sick, and 


that on July fourteenth he had found himself in the Ethiopian capital of Gondar. He had been 


given an audience with the Ethiopian emperor, along with Father Antonio della Terza, who was 
highly regarded by the king. He could give no account of our Father Prefect and his companions, 
for they arrived a month later. This Barbarin fell sick along the way. He told us that he had met 
our missionaries at Turkhim, four days distant from Gondar the Ethiopian capital. All of them 
were in rather bad shape because of the incessant rain, especially the Father Prefect. From this 
we concluded that he was seriously ill, for the Turks in these lands never bring bad news. They 
always say that someone is [Arabic] tayyib, that is, "he is well," even if he is already dead. This 


gave rise to considerable speculation on our part, and threw us into the greatest consternation. 


On the twenty-fourth [of February 1702] on the feast of Saint Matthew a dreadfully large comet 
appeared about an hour after sundown. To be sure, it was not as large as the one seen in 1680 in 
Germany, but it was quite as dreadful and terrifying to look upon. It had no star at its head, but a 
very long tail which bent directly toward Europe. The Moors could not imagine what it might 
mean, since nothing similar had been seen within living memory. We, however, quickly 
concluded that it must refer to the kingdom of Spain, which at that time was without a head. Also 


the moonlight changed remarkably, all of which did not bode well. 


On the sixth of March [1702] a few Ethiopians came to Sinnar with the report that three Franks 
had died there. They could not tell us what actually happened, and so we had to await the 
outcome patiently. I will let the gracious reader imagine for himself how this unlooked-for news 


increased our hearts' sorrow. [p. 322] 


On the seventeenth [of March 1701] Shaykh Isma‘il called me, saying that three Franks had died, 
but that the others were all on the way to Sinnar and would soon arrive here. O God! What a 

state we were in! We did not know who was dead and who was alive, or whether anything had 
worked out or not. We could draw no other conclusion but that things had not gone as planned, 
and had probably gone very badly indeed. [We concluded that] they had been expelled in 
disgrace and mockery by the emperor. So we awaited the outcome with great pain; every 
moment seemed like a day until we should know the true state of things. We probably made a 
hundred calendars, and discussed nothing else but our missionaries. It was a cross that Almighty 
God gave us to eat with our daily bread, to think that if a cross, trouble and persecution had taken 


place, then a worse and heavier [persecution] would soon follow for us. 


On the twenty-eighth [of March 1702] we learned that four Franks from Ethiopia were coming, 


and were already by the river. 


On the twenty-ninth [of March 1702] they came--Father Joseph of Jerusalem, Father Pasquale da 
Montella, Father Antonio della Terza, and Father Antonio Paoletti the Jesuit. Our Father Prefect, 
Father Carlo da Cilento and Father Granier the Jesuit had left their bones under the earth in 
Ethiopia. Father Paoletti was deathly sick. Father Joseph had with him eight Ethiopian boys to 
take to Rome; Father Pasquale had two and Father Paoletti, one. The latter, deathly sick, threw 
his arms around my neck with tears in his eyes and said, "Dearest Father Theodoro, you may 
thank God every day of your life that you stayed here. Had we followed your advice my comrade 
would not have died, nor would I be deathly sick. I beg you for the love of God not to leave me, 


but to stay with me until I exchange the temporal for the eternal." He turned over to me all his 


missionary materials, his money, and whatever else he had, with the request that after his death I 
would either take them personally or have them reliably sent to the two Jesuit Fathers in Cairo. I 
promised him that I would, and honestly without the loss of a Thaler, I did so. Because his eyes 
began to close during this and other quiet talk I could not keep from crying. I led him into my 
room, made a place for him to lie down as best I could, and comforted him as [p. 323] much as 
possible. Because I saw that he must soon die I asked him if he wanted to confess, etc., and that 
took place--though he had cleaned his conscience through sacramental absolution only a few 
days before. I cooked him a little something, but he was too weak to eat. The diarrhea from 
which he had been suffering for three months had wasted and weakened him so that he was 
nothing but skin and bones, and he was too weak to stand on his feet. I spent the whole night 
beside him, and bore his sorrows with continual reminders of his holy father Ignatius [Loyola] 
and the holy Francis Xavier, two zealous apostolic missionaries, along with others from his 
praiseworthy society, through whose services and intercession he would be received into the host 
of holy martyrs as the reward for his exertion and labor, the tortures, hunger and thirst he had 
endured, and so many other obvious dangers to life and limb that he had put behind him in this 
world. He listened to me with pleasure, and made a hundred little heroic gestures. After midnight 
he became very weak. I gave him extreme unction, which he himself had requested. Toward day 
his features gradually became tense, and I spoke to him until about noon, when he laid his spirit 


in the hands of its creator. 


And so on the thirtieth [of March 1702] he died. As soon as he had gone to God I went out at 
once to the market square and purchased a piece of cotton cloth, snow white and twelve ells 


long. This the Turkish nobility also use in burials. I wrapped the body in this as best I could. 


Then I went to an Egyptian Christian, a good friend of ours, and besought him to have a grave 
dug at my expense at the place where the Christians here usually bury their dead. The Egyptian 
Christians and foreigners have their own burial ground, as the Turks consider it the greatest 
abomination if one who does not belong to their accursed sect should be buried among them. I 
then summoned to the funeral all the Egyptian Christians, who were Copts, fifteen in number, 
and also our two Portuguese and the two Greeks who adhered to the true Catholic Christian 
religion. Most of them, with a few exceptions, appeared. We placed him on a litter as long as a 
man's body, made of four sticks fastened together and laced with thongs of camel leather. I laid a 
clean carpet under him and over him, and we carried [p. 324] him for about half an hour to the 
place of burial--I, Father Antonio della Terza, Father Carlo Maria of Genoa, Father Pasquale da 
Montella, Father Benedetto da Tripalda, and Father Joseph of Jerusalem. It was two hours before 
sundown. We made a large cross of stones upon his grave, which lay toward the east. The Turks 
were very amazed that we did not howl, shriek and cry at our burial. Those who accompanied the 


body I invited to dinner. May he rest in holy peace. [p. 325] 


On the fourth of April [1702] Father Antonio della Terza, like Father Paoletti, was stricken with 
diarrhea and lay bedfast. One after another of the boys whom our missionaries had brought 
followed after, for they could not accustom themselves to cooked foods. As housemaster and 
quartermaster, I would bring meat into the house--a sheep, pigeon or calf--and have it butchered. 
As soon as I did so the young Ethiopians, unless I took great care, fell upon it like a cat upon a 
mouse and ate it either completely raw or warmed a little over the coals. I could not teach them 
otherwise during the whole remainder of our journey. Often I pretended not to see, and permitted 


them to satisfy their hunger according to their own usage, until they would become used to 


cooked food. In Ethiopia one eats meat either completely raw or warmed a little over the coals in 
pieces. Liver, lungs and other organs are never cooked in these lands, but are eaten raw as a 
delicacy. The way to prepare it is as follows. They wash the tripe, stomach and innards very 
little, but at once cut the lungs, liver and intestines into little pieces. They put on pepper, salt, and 
quite a bit of onion, then take the gall from the animal and sprinkle it upon this uncooked hors 
d'oeuvre, since the liver, lungs and intestines are too sweet by themselves, and in this way they 
give it a good taste. Then they mix it up with their hands. It tasted extremely good to me, so that 


when I got back to Germany it made me sick even to look at a cooked liver, much less to eat one. 


SYNOPSIS OF EVENTS IN ETHIOPIA 


On 6 April 1702 Joseph of Jerusalem gave Krump an extended account of the activities of the 
missionaries in Ethiopia. Francisco da Salemi fell victim to the diseases of the rainy season 
before reaching Gondar, but the surviving Europeans were well-received at court. The emperor 
granted them several audiences during August 1701, and arranged for discussion of religious 
politics among some of the high clergy and secular nobility of the kingdom. On 2 February 1702 
he permitted himself to be baptized and brought into the Roman church. The influence of the 
Europeans at court, however, aroused the resentment of many of the lesser clergy and common 
people; a patriotic mob gathered in the streets of the capital to prevent, by force if necessary, any 
betrayal of their national traditions. The Europeans were placed under house arrest for their 
own protection, and late in February 1702, honorably escorted out of the kingdom. The emperor 
sent with them several Ethiopian youths to be trained as missionary priests in Rome, and a 
request to the Pope for the dispatch of more missionaries skilled in medicine, music, painting, 


writing and mechanics. [p. 349] 


DESCRIPTION OF WHAT FURTHER BEFELL IN 


SINNAR 


And so now I intend to continue my travel description again, after having given such a long 


discourse. I went again to visit our sick Father Antonio della Terza and found 


on the sixth of April [1702] that in spite of the application of all conceivable medicines, no 


improvement in his condition could be expected. 


On the ninth [of April 1702] one of Father Paoletti's (of blessed memory) Ethiopian boys was 
stricken with an illness rather similar to that of Father Antonio della Terza, with a fierce fever. 


Within ten days, after making a profession of faith, he gave up his spirit to God the Almighty. 


On the tenth [of April 1702] we heard that a caravan was assembling, and intended to depart for 
Egypt at the end of the month. [p. 350] This gave us no small joy, and we took counsel on this 
and the following days as to how we should order our missionary affairs. Who would go back to 
Rome with Father Joseph? Who would stay in Sinnar with Father Pasquale, and where would the 
others be sent? For myself, one alternative was as appealing as another, but Father Joseph 


thought that for many reasons, above all to keep him company, that I should go to Rome. 


Eight days from here toward the west (for Gondar lies south of Sinnar) was a certain kingdom 
named Gazofoli. [sic Gondar lies due east, and Fazughli due south, of Sinnar.] About fifteen 


years ago it was conquered by the Ethiopian emperor by armed force and forced to adopt, along 


with all its subjects, the Catholic religion (though with those errors of belief held by the 
Abyssinians or Ethiopians.) Before that they were completely heathen; they prayed to the sun 
and moon. The emperor sent sufficient priests from Gondar to advise him [the king of Fazughli] 
in matters of faith, but these gave the newly converted king little satisfaction, in that one would 
say black and the other white, and they even contradicted themselves. They had little experience 
in scripture and matters of law. And so two years ago, after very satisfactory preliminary 
discussions, Father Pasquale sent a very polite letter to this king through his secretary, who came 
to Sinnar several times each year. In it he indicated that allegiance to the Roman Catholic 
Christian Church was the one and only way in which to find the single path that leads to the 
salvation of the soul. He then indicated that he was here as a secret missionary and consecrated 
priest. He had also others, his comrades and helpers, some of whom were already with him, 
while others were waiting in Egypt. If [the king] desired to take up this undistorted true 
instruction, he would send him two priests under the pretext that they were physicians. "They 
will remove Your Majesty from all doubt and error, guide you upon the true path that leads to 
salvation, and give instruction in all necessary matters of belief." The king showed extraordinary 
joy about this, and Father Pasquale had quickly applied in writing to the Congregation de 
Propaganda Fide in Rome. Father Pasquale told us what he told them, reinforcing his position 
with the original letter of the king and the oral proposal of the secretary of the king [p. 351] who 
was in Sinnar at that time. [The secretary] reported that he had instructions from his chief to take 
two priests, of whom one should be a doctor, back to the king at royal expense. Father Joseph 
held counsel with us about this, and finally we decided to send me and Father Carlo Maria of 
Genoa there, to leave Father Pasquale and Father Benedetto in Sinnar, and in my place he would 


take Father Antonio of Malta. We considered Father Antonio della Terza as being incapacitated 


due to his illness; in fact he was almost dead. Each one was content, and sought as best he could 
to prepare himself for the journey and lay in the necessary provisions. But things worked out 
according to the proverb: Homo proponit; Deus disponit. A man may undertake something, but 
God directs and determines everything according to his will. That is certainly the way things 


worked out for us, since Father Antonio of Malta 


on the fifteenth of April [1702] was stricken with a great weakness which in a short time erupted 


into a fiery fever. It got so bad that 


on the twenty-third [of April 1702] we gave him the viaticum and extreme unction; we had all 
the necessities for the Mass, and also the consecrated oil. On all Sundays and holy days one of us 
would celebrate the Mass before daybreak, while the others would receive Communion. The two 
Portuguese and the two Roman [Catholic] Greeks who were in Sinnar appeared on these 
occasions. Because of the lack of wine we used raisins, from which wine was extracted in the 
following manner. One lays them in fresh, clean water where they completely swell up, and 
when it weighs enough one takes a clean, fine cloth and drys it off as well as possible, so that 
nothing moist can be felt on the outside. Then one lays it in a little linen sack made for this 
purpose, and places it under the press which we had brought along for this purpose. The best 
juice is squeezed out, which is then purified in a glass and changes into the most tasty wine, 


though it cannot be kept long without going sour. 


The weakness of Father Antonio increased from day to day so that we no longer had any hope 


for his recovery. Therefore we had to change our plans again. Father Joseph decided to abandon 


the mission to Gazofoli for the time being, since we had two mortally ill priests (Father Antonio 
della Terza [p. 352] and Father Antonio of Malta), whom everybody agreed to send back to 
Egypt rather than have them remain in these unhappy lands. Such was also the opinion of Father 
Carlo Maria of Genoa, who was not quite up to par--but for me it was all the same. Father Joseph 
ordered me to prepare for the trip to Egypt, since we were forced to conduct not only the two 
deathly weak Fathers, but also the eight Ethiopian boys. Having decided that once and for all, we 
also had to take with us Father Carlo, who had no desire at all to remain in these lands under 
such circumstances, the more so since one of us might have to be left with either of the two sick 
men if they became too weak to travel, or even died. In such a case one would be obliged to 
leave behind a priest to care for him, so that he would not be lost in both body and soul among 
these barbarous Moors. To this we all agreed. In order that the burden of our forthcoming 
journey should be divided among us, the Father Prefect ordered that I should attend the sick and 
bear their sorrows. To Father Carlo he entrusted the eight Ethiopian boys and he, Father Joseph, 
would procure all the necessities as best he could. He would keep a sharp eye on our servants 


and beasts so that nothing should be missing. That was the way it was to be. 


On the twenty-second [of April 1702] I paid a visit to Shaykh Isma‘il and took leave of him. I 
thanked him for all the good deeds I had received. He asked me to bring him two little Bolognese 
dogs if I should come back, and he wanted to give me in payment two fine, large civet cats. But I 
described the difficulties and dangers of such a long trip, and said that I should either die along 
the way or get so sick that my return to these lands might well be impeded. Under these 
circumstances I could not give my promise. To this he replied that in the event that I did not 


return to Sinnar myself, I should send the two dogs with the ja//labs or a friend. But because that 


was dangerous also I could not consent, but I promised that if I did visit these lands again I 
would bring him the dogs. I did not take the civet cats, each one of which gives more than ten 


grams of civet every week. 


These cats are found in great numbers here and in the lands round about [p. 353], especially 
Ethiopia. Although people call it a cat this beast more nearly resembles a little wolf than a cat, 
for its head is long with a small pointed snout or muzzle like a cat's. Its teeth are like the teeth of 
dogs. Its body is whitish and ash gray sprinkled with black flecks like the wolf. Its legs and feet 
are more small than large, shorter rather than longer, and covered with black hair. On each foot it 
has four claws. The nails are like the nails of a dog--small, short, thick, dull, and not bent. The 
tail hangs down to the ground. Finally, its ears are very short. One takes civet from the cat once 
every eight days in the following fashion. One pokes at the beast in its barred dwelling with a 
stick, at the tip of which are tied some rags so that it will not do the cat harm. [This is done] until 
it becomes extremely angry, upset and enraged, until finally from pure fury the civet flows from 
the little sack which nature has ordained for that purpose. After that one seizes the cat by the tail 
and pulls it over to the bars and takes out the precious civet with a specially constructed little 
spoon. If the cat is good it gives up to twenty grams of civet per week. The civet is gray in color; 


it only becomes brown as a result of great age or poor preservation. 


On the twenty-third [of April 1702] as on the following days a large part of the caravan bound 
for Egypt assembled outside the city. They are carrying a great quantity of elephants' teeth, since 


in no African land are more elephants to be found than in the region toward Ethiopia. 


The elephant, called a/-fil in Arabic, is found very frequently in Africa, especially in the bush 
and great wildernesses of Upper Moor Land, along the banks of the Niger, in the wastes of the 
Atlas mountains, and also in other places, especially in Ethiopia, Fesan and Bornu. There are 
many types of elephants. Swamp elephants have rather blue teeth, pitted with holes here and 
there and very hard to pull out; the teeth can be worked only with difficulty. Mountain elephants 
are very bad tempered and easily aroused; they have small but rather white and well-formed 
teeth. Field elephants, which people regard as good-natured, tame and tractable, have the largest 
teeth, and they are very white and easy to cut. Bush elephants such as are to be found in the 
kingdom of Senega [Senegal?] are present in such numbers that whole herds [p. 354] may be 
seen, like deer or swine at certain places in Europe. One could write much thought-provoking 
material about the elephant, but since so many and various authors have written about it, I will 


merely refer the gracious reader to them. 


I will set down something about hunting [elephants], for about this the writers in their books do 
not agree. In Africa, and especially in Ethiopia, the elephant is caught in the following manner. 
Two or three men mount their horses, which are very fast runners. In addition to their lances each 
takes a long sharp sword such as the Arabs usually carry. Then they go to the place where they 
hope to encounter an elephant and when they drive one out, whether it be in the forest or another 
place, they pursue it in the following manner. Namely, one rides ahead, but not so fast but that 
the elephant can keep up. The elephant, a contentious beast, sets out in pursuit in the hope of 
catching the horse. As soon as the one riding gets to the level where he has enough room to turn, 
he twists to either the right or left side. As the elephant is a very clumsy animal that can only turn 


around heavily and slowly, it gives time and opportunity to those following after on foot to chop 


through the nerve, of which the elephant has but one on each hind foot with his cutting sword. 
The great mass of weight must then fall to earth, and then they butcher it. Others may write what 
they please of elephant hunting; I have heard what I just wrote not once but many times from 
those who themselves had hunted elephants and brought the teeth to Sinnar to sell. Arabs and 


other poor people eat elephant meat. 


On the first of May [1702] Father Pasquale and I were granted a royal audience. I opened by 
saying that since the king's first personal physician Father Pasquale had returned I was inclined 
to go back to Egypt with the caravan to seek my fortune. Although the king would rather have 
had me here he did not want to hinder me, and at once ordered Shaykh Isma‘il to deliver to me 
one of his best dromedaries from the court stable. He then ordered his secretary to prepare a 
royal letter for me and Father Antonio della Terza, whom Father Pasquale had recommended as 
my associate. [p. 355] It should say that wherever we went on the journey people should supply 
us, as royal servants, with everything necessary for ourselves and our camels and servants. I 
heartily thanked him for this great favor. After a few hours had passed the letter of 
recommendation and a very beautiful and excellent dromedary were brought to me at our 
dwelling by a mursal. [The messenger] also reported that before my departure I should come 
once more to an audience, for the king wanted to give me several ounces of gold on account of 
my faithful service to himself and his subjects. Though my own interest was the least of my 


concerns, I thanked him very politely. 


Copy of the letter of recommendation given to me and Father Antonio della 


Terza in Arabic by the king, which I have translated into German with my own hand 


From the great glory of the king of the Turks, the high king, the lord of countless generations, 
who at all times is busy in ordering the affairs of the world and of religion, with confirmation 
and strengthening of the many and important affairs of the Turks. May God the Almighty raise 
him over the whole world and increase his vassals and slaves, for he is worthy of it, possessing 
the highest wisdom and most subtle understanding, he whose name is renowned throughout the 
whole world, partly because of his keen justice, partly also because of his great mercy. He 
displays his deep and clever insights at all times, and courage both toward his vassals and toward 
foreign strangers: our mighty king, a son of the king, Badi [the son of] king Unsa. May God 
increase the days of his life and renew his great felicity through the influence of the great and 
precious Qur'an and the holy Prophet Muhammad. Amen. The king greets you, O Shaykh 
Muhammad (this is the viceroy who has under him the whole kingdom of Nubia and Qarri and as 
far as the Red Sea; the other viceroys and governors are also called "shaykh") and says to you: if 
mu allim Yunus and mu‘allim Sulayman, who wish to go to Egypt, come to you and show you 
this letter, order all your subjects, vassals and slaves [p. 356] that no one, whoever he may be, 
shall do them the least harm, offense or injustice. They shall let them pass wherever they will, 
freely and without hindrance, for mu‘allim Yunus, who has been my physician, has done much 
good for me and my kingdom, and in his place he has left me mu ‘allim Yusuf (that was Father 
Pasquale). I further order you, O shaykh, to provide for them, their servants and camels 


throughout your realm everything necessary. Do it for my sake, for they are worthy. If they wish 


to stay in your lands, as it may seem good to them, or to turn aside to the right hand or to the left, 
you shall not in any way oppose them, but give them the greatest help in obtaining whatever they 
desire. This is my mighty will and incontrovertible command, which should be sufficient so that 
they need no other writings of recommendation. Through your good offices and commands the 
king in Dongola will give to them everything that they need. Farewell, and the blessings of our 


great Prophet be upon you and all our kingdoms. Sinnar, 1 May 1702. 


Note: one calls Christians mu‘allim in Turkey. It simply means "Mister," and is commonly 
applied to merchants and craftsmen. Yunus was my name, Sulayman was Father Antonio della 
Terza, and Yusuf, Father Pasquale. We had to use names that were known to both Christians and 


Turks. 


We had hoped to leave here in a few days, but this had to be postponed for a whole month more. 
This was very painful for us, partly because we would have to ride in greater heat, partly because 
one after another of our Arab [Ethiopian] boys and also Father Joseph were stricken with 
diarrhea, partly because our expenses were piling up (we had already purchased twelve camels 
and three donkeys), and partly because Father Antonio of Malta could not bear the air here. It is 
very unhealthy and even pestilential due to the crush of people and odor of human excrement. 
One frequently comes across decaying camels, donkeys and other animals in the public roads 
and squares; they emit a great stink until the heat of the sun dries them out. We finally resolved 
to go into the countryside outside the city where the caravan [p. 357] was encamped. Father 
Joseph now ranked as our Superior, along with Father Antonio, Father Carlo and the eight boys, 


almost all of whom were sick. For the reasons mentioned above they all left the city. 


On the twenty-fourth of May [1702] they obtained a small hospital house, and moved with all the 
belongings out to the ja//abs in the open field. They pitched the big tent for themselves and the 
eight boys, along with the one brought from Egypt by Father Antonio and Father Carlo. Father 
Antonio della Terza and I had another one. Until the departure of the caravan Father Joseph left 
me in charge of the camels, the Barabra, and Father Antonio della Terza, who was dying day by 
day and getting continually weaker. [Father Joseph] took three donkeys to go into the city and 
procure all necessities and bring them out to the camp. Father Antonio [of Malta] recovered from 


his illness day by day. 


On the twenty-eighth [of May 1702] Shaykh Idris, son of Shaykh “Ali the viceroy, honored me 
with a beautiful rhinoceros horn. Father Pasquale gave me three for certain medicinal purposes. I 


also received one from the king. 


Description of the Rhinoceros or Horn-Nose 


OMITTED 


On the eighth of June [1702] on the order of Father Joseph, I sent our Barabra with the [p. 358] 


twelve camels out to the camp. Father Antonio and I remained in the city with our two 


dromedaries until the final departure of the caravan [p. 359] 


TRAVEL DESCRIPTION FROM SINNAR TO MUSHU 


On the fifteenth of June 1702 the whole caravan set off, and after brotherly farewells to Father 
Pasquale and Father Benedetto, we joined it. For the whole day we kept pace, step by step. Since 
our deathly ill Father Antonio della Terza and one of the Ethiopian boys were unable to stand on 
their feet, we were obliged to place Father Antonio on a donkey; we then assigned a Barbarin to 


hold him on and keep him from falling. 


On the sixteenth [of June 1702] we made a journey of about ten hours, which made our two 
patients deathly sick. Nevertheless they could under no circumstances be persuaded to undertake 


the journey back to Sinnar. 


On the seventeenth [of June 1702] Father Antonio became so weak that we thought he would die 
on the spot, and our sick Ethiopian boy was not much better. Therefore we tried in every 
conceivable way to convince him to go back to Sinnar while there was still time, to the company 
of his two colleagues who would attend to his physical and spiritual necessities with the greatest 
care. To this he would not consent in the slightest, saying that the beginning of the journey made 
him tired, but that he had great hope for recovery. We continued our march with great misery, 


and arrived 


on the twenty-first [of June 1702] in Arbaji, where we had to stay for five days due to the 


hindrance of the sick people with us. During this time one of our Moorish boys 


on the twenty-second [of June 1702] died. His death so terrified the other seven that two ran 
away, taking only a little biscuit-bread. They went to the river, hoping to escape to Sinnar, and 
thence to Ethiopia. We were greatly shaken, and at great expense sent our Arabs to bring them 
back. They were returned the following day. We spoke kindly to them, and did not even act as if 
they had broken any rule, in order to keep their affection toward us. The sickness and weakness 
of our good Father Antonio increased from day to day so that we were forced to remain here 
until he either got better or died. This was hard for all of us, for we had to leave with him a priest 
to care for him. Father Joseph did not know in this case [p. 360] what to advise or how to help, 
for he wanted to take someone, preferably me, with him to Rome. Further, my services might 
well be required by the very weak and deathly-sick Father Antonio of Malta. Therefore Father 
Joseph asked Father Carlo if he would stay here and care for Father Antonio della Terza until he 
got better. He made every possible excuse, however, and finally Father Joseph sought refuge 
with me. He said that he had intended to take me as his companion to Rome, but that he was now 
asking me not to leave this poor, oppressed, deathly-sick brother, but to stand by him in his hour 
of extremity. He asked me to do this for the love of God and the holy rule of our order, which 
obligates one to attend such a sick person as one would himself wish to be cared for. He assured 
me that he would supply me with all necessities, so that if the sick man did not linger and the 
caravan had not yet crossed the Bayuda desert, after his departure from this world I could take 
my dromedary and join it. If his death did not come for some time, I should make my way back 
to our two missionaries in Sinnar. To this end he would give me the provision money for a whole 
year that the Congregation de Propaganda Fide gives out to each one. I did not refuse this 


request, especially as a sick brother was concerned. 


I went at once into the town to Faqih Mahmud, a wealthy man who, on account of my medicine, 
was my very good friend. I asked him for advice as to how I should go about obtaining a 
comfortable dwelling for my money where my sick friend could lodge. Because he knew that I 
had great influence with his king he freely offered, with great courtesy, to give us one of his own 
houses along with a slave to serve us. Such goodheartedness should bring blushes to the cheeks 
of many Christians, who not only begrudge support to foreigners and sick people, but drive them 
away with hard and rough words. I returned with great contentment to my sorely troubled 
companions. Father Joseph gave me five ounces of gold, along with that which the Abyssinian 


emperor had given Father Antonio della Terza as a parting gift. 


On the twenty-fifth [of June 1702] I brought the sick man into the town of Arbaji to the dwelling 
of Faqih Mahmud. He gave us an enclosed place which [p. 361] had a large court with a small 
house in it, a slave to attend us and the two dromedaries we had with us, along with two dogs to 


stand watch at night so that we would not be attacked by Arabs and murderers. 


On the twenty-sixth [of June 1702] Father Joseph, Father Carlo and the seven Moorish lads came 
to our dwelling. Father Antonio of Malta, who was still unwell, remained with the caravan. 
There we said our farewells and goodbys--not without deep sorrow--and then they continued 
their journey. My patient became so sick and weak, and his diarrhea increased so much that I had 
neither sleep nor rest by night or day. I decided to send a trustworthy man with our two 
dromedaries to Sinnar, to report to Father Pasquale and Father Benedetto the difficult situation in 


which our beloved Father Antonio della Terza found himself, and to ask that since I had to stay 


with him alone, at least one of them should also come to us in Arbaji so that we could take turns 


caring for the sick man. 


On the first of July [1702] Father Benedetto da Tripalda came to us about an hour after sunset. 
Even though it had been a journey of more than thirty German miles, he had completed it on my 
dromedary within eighteen hours. This unaccustomedly hard riding had so exhausted him that he 
was stricken with a new and heavy diarrhea and flow of blood; within three days he was 
completely tired out and drained of strength. This made me extremely unhappy. Although I now 
had two sick men to tend instead of one, I did not lose heart, but addressed them with the 


following words: 


SERMON OMITTED 


Father Antonio became weaker and weaker, so that on the fourth [of July 1702] he could no 
longer raise his head from the pillow. His diarrhea had increased day by day, and since I could no 
longer carry him from the bed I cut a hole in it so that nature could take its course. Each one may 
imagine for himself the difficulties I had by night and day. I had to go to the market and purchase 
everything, then feed my dear patients as one would feed a child, and at all times keep a 
continuous vigil over their illnesses. I got very little sleep or none at all, so that more than once 
the patients begged me to take it easy; they thanked me a thousand times for such great services 


faithfully performed. Each said that when he came before the face of God his first prayer would 


be for me. Although Father Benedetto was a little better, I refused to let him take care of my 
deathly sick companion, to watch him by night or endure other inconveniences. I took the whole 


responsibility upon myself. 


On the eighth [of July 1702] he did not look good to me at all, and so I urged him to confess, 
(though before his departure from Sinnar he had been administered all the sacraments.) He did 
this, then fell into a heavy sweat and could not get anything out. He asked me for a drink of 
water, but because I saw that death was staring him in the face, and that he might choke on it, I 
urged him to have patience until the great sweat was past. I did not wish to shorten his life thusly. 
I reminded him of the great thirst that our Savior Christ Jesus endured while on the holy cross; at 
the end of this he cried out as loudly and strongly as he could, sitio mi Jesu, sitio, that is, "I thirst, 
my Jesus, I thirst!" With these words he fell back on the bed, and after a quarter of an hour gave 


up his spirit to Almighty God. May he rest in holy peace. 


EULOGY OMITTED 


After his death I went directly to the market square and bought a piece of white linen in which I 
enshrouded him as we had Father Antonio Paoletti the Jesuit in Sinnar. I then sought to engage a 
few slaves or Barabra to dig a grave. No one was willing to do it; they said that it was not seemly 
for a Muslim to bury an unbeliever or heretic--for such they considered us to be. Finally I went 
to Faqih Mahmud and told him of the death of Father Antonio. I asked him to do me the favor of 
ordering some slaves or Barabra to bury Father Antonio, for which I would gladly pay whatever 


they desired. This was difficult, but he finally took pity on us and sent six men, some slaves and 


others Barabra, with whom I negotiated for the burial. This was to be a good quarter hour outside 
the town toward the east. I was to pay them half an ounce of gold to dig the grave and carry the 
body out to it. Two hours before sundown I accompanied the corpse to the grave. I was 
completely alone, as Father Benedetto was still very weak and stayed in the house. [p. 364] The 
Moors placed the body beside the grave and then stood back. I besought them with all I had to 
place the body in the grave and help cover it, but all that I promised them was in vain. They said 
that they did not want a large sum of money, nor would they violate the law of their great 
Prophet and polute themselves by touching an unbelieving dog. Therefore I was forced to do it 
myself, and to let the body down into the deep grave as well as I could without any help. I 
removed the clean carpet in which he was wrapped and slid him into the earth from the ‘anqarib. 
(This was the bed where he died--simply a frame of four poles with four wooden legs, and laced 
with thongs of camel leather. It is used as a place to lie by even the well-to-do in these lands.) I 
then took him under the shoulders and let him down. But his upper body was too heavy for me; I 
lost my balance, and he fell with full force crosswise into the depths of the grave. I thought he 
would be broken into pieces. At this the heartless Moors laughed. In my great shock I did not 
know what to do; finally I climbed down into the grave with the corpse and straightened him out 


as best I could. 


Then this. As soon as I got back to the house I asked Father Benedetto out of love to stay with 
me until the jallabs, of whom there were still some present, set off to join the great caravan. I had 
decided to join them in order to carry out fully the instructions of Father Joseph. He gave me his 
consent, saying that we would want to spend the remaining time in camera charitatis. But 


behold! A little after sunset as we were eating our evening meal there came a courier on a 


dromedary. He had ridden from Sinnar inside of sixteen hours bringing a letter to Father 
Benedetto from Father Pasquale. It said that he should come immediately if he wanted to see him 
alive again, for he had been stricken with a heavy, feverish illness, and no longer had thought or 
hope of coming through alive. We were so shaken by this unlooked-for distressing news that 
Father Benedetto released a whole brook of tears and could not cease crying. Although this 
report [p. 365] went to my heart no less than his, I acted completely unafffected. I comforted him 
with all my strength, and I promised him that if he desired I would ride back to Sinnar with him 
and take good care of him and Father Pasquale, even if it should cost me my life. He thanked me 
for this, but said that we could not know how Father Antonio of Malta and our other missionaries 
were faring on the journey, and that everyone knew how much I wanted to go to Rome with 
Father Joseph. With this I was quite content. Father Benedetto then said the following words: "It 
seems that God in his great mercy does not wish to relieve us poor missionaries in these barbaric 
lands with any consolation. (That much one could infer abundantly from everything that I have 
written!) But our thoughts must strike higher; we must believe beyond a doubt that we will 
receive the reward for the tribulations we have endured in the world to come." With this we 
consoled ourselves, and continued our discourse until deep into the night. I gave Father 
Antonio's dromedary and clothing to Father Benedetto but I kept with me the letter to Your Papal 
Holiness that the Ethiopian emperor had given to the deceased Father Antonio. This was 
according to the instructions that he had given to me before his death; should I come to Rome, I 


was to place it into the hands of Your Papal Holiness myself. 


On the ninth [of July 1702] after many farewells Father Benedetto and the courier set off at 


daybreak. Scarcely had two days passed when, while I was deeply asleep in the middle of the 


night, six Arabs with lances climbed over the wall into my dwelling. They were intending to kill 
me and take everything that I had with me. But because the two watchdogs barked loudly, I 
awoke from sleep. When I saw three Arabs already in the courtyard and three more on the wall I 
was more than a little terrified, but I put on the heart of a German hero and leaped up from the 
ground. (I was lying next to the door of the house under the open sky, as I have done on all my 
travels through Africa.) I seized my two pistols from the room, placed myself even more boldly 
than I felt, and ordered them to get out at once; if they did not, most would die. When they saw 
my firearms (I threw the flintlock and my sword onto the bed) they were a little uneasy, but since 
I saw that they still wanted to attack me, I [p. 366] fired away with one pistol, sending a ball 
whistling among them. At this they became so terrified that they at once threw in the towel and 
climbed back over the wall. This gave me time to load the pistol again, though only with pellets. 
With the other pistol, which was loaded with ball, I fired again over their heads in order to terrify 
them further. At this shot they finally ran away, but I fired after them with the pellet-loaded pistol 


anyway. I seem to have hit one of them, curing them forever of their murderous intentions. 


On the twelfth [of July 1702] everyone, and especially Faqih Mahmud, asked me what the 
nightime shooting in my house had meant. I told them the whole course of events from 
beginning to end. They replied that I had God to thank for my escape from such an obviously 
mortal peril, and that if I had not fired, I would without question have been killed. I should not be 
trusting, for they might dare to attempt an attack again. Faqih Mahmud supplied me with two 


strong slaves armed with lances to [stay with me] by day and sleep beside me at night. 


On the fourteenth [of July 1702] the Arabs again came at midnight. As before, they were 
betrayed by the dogs, after which we again drove them off with arms in hand and with the 
discharge of the pistols and the flintlock. There is nothing that the Arabs fear more than shooting, 


for they believe that one shot can drop very many men. 


On the fifteenth [of July 1702] the merchants advised me to take my baggage to a secure place 
and to sleep in another house, for the Arabs would never be content until they killed me. A rich 
and noble Turk of Makkan birth, whom I had cured of a fever during my stay here, offered me 


his own home for this purpose. I accepted with thanks, and thus put myself out of all danger. 


On the nineteenth [of July 1702] the son of the viceroy, named Shaykh Idris, arrived here. I 
visited him and asked how things stood with Father Pasquale. To this he replied inshallah tayyib, 
meaning "would to God that he were well." From this I concluded that he was either dead or very 
dangerously sick. Such was indeed the case, for I learned later that Father Pasquale had 
exchanged the temporal for the eternal on the twenty-fourth of this month. [p. 367] May he rest 
in holy peace. How the good Father Benedetto must feel now I will let each one calculate and 
keep in mind. The shaykh wanted passionately to take me with him to Qarri, where he had been 
sent by the king, and defray all my expenses. He was very fond of me, for with God's support I 
had rid him of a deadly illness. For certain reasons I thanked him greatly for this gracious offer, 


but declined. 


On the twentieth [of July 1702] the jallabs here, of which there were eight, let me know that they 
intended to set off from here the day after tomorrow very early to go to the caravan; if I wished 


to go with them I should prepare myself for the journey. I did so. 


On the twenty-fourth [of July 1702] we crossed the river, and camped that night in Mugascha. 
Each of these merchants had with him about twenty camels, and not many fewer male and 
female slaves to be sold in Egypt. The merchandise that they carried consisted of elephants' 
teeth, tamarind, gum Arabic, ebony wood, leather, squinanten-tobacco and gold, all of which 


may be sold in Egypt at a great profit. 


On the twenty-seventh [of July 1702] we were at Paschadara. 


On the twenty-eighth [of July 1702] we came to Halfaya, where before sunset, after we had 
pitched camp, a very strong wind arose. It blew the sand and dust into the air above us in such 
quantity that it turned day into night. It was so dark that one could not see a person nearby. 
Everyone ran to catch the camels and hold them so that they could not escape. I stood with my 
camel among the others. I was in great danger, for in such situations [my camel] became very 
uneasy, refusing to stand still in one place, and wanting only to run away. I could not see the 
camel standing next to me on account of the sand and dust which the wind hurled in heaps into 
my face and eyes. This strong wind was followed by an even heavier downpour, that left not a 


dry rag on our bodies and soaked everything we had not brought into the tents. 


On the twenty-first [sic; the twenty-ninth of July 1702] we rode as far as Subaichen, and came 


on the first of August [1702] to Qarri. We met two other jallabs who said to us that the caravan 
was still waiting at Treira, but was ready any day to enter the Bayuda desert from there. We had 


no time to lose if we wanted [p. 368] to join it for the crossing of the desert. 


On the second [of August 1702] we remained here in order to strengthen ourselves and our 


camels to better endure the great rigors of the heat of the sun and pass the desert more easily. 


On the third [of August 1702] we crossed the river with our camels. Because we were afraid that 
the caravan might set out before our arrival, I rode off today about noon with our dromedaries 
and two Barabra, one of whom had been our servant when we came to Sinnar. We rode so hard 
that within eight hours we were nearing Treira, though it is a route about fifteen German miles 
long. After sunset the hard motion [of the ride] gave me such a stomach ache and cramps in my 
body that I was forced to get down from the dromedary and to writhe and twist here and there on 
the ground like a worm. Never in my life have I endured greater pain than this. It seemed 
impossible for me to take one more step. After half an hour, as I lay exhausted on the ground, the 
two Barabra told me that we were close to the caravan. They wanted to travel on very slowly; at 
this I mounted my dromedary, and in truth we came to the caravan and our missionaries within 
two hours. They showed great joy at my arrival, but were very sorry to have to see me in such a 
miserable condition. I at once had wormwood oil brought from my trunk, with which I salved my 
whole lower body until it was warm. At this I at once experienced a considerable easing of the 
pain. After midnight the stomach ache and cramps began again, along with strong diarrhea, and 


this went on for two whole days and nights. I passed nothing but pure blood and matter, from 


which I concluded that I must have had an apostem on the right side between my lungs and liver, 
which had ruptured due to the movement of such heavy riding. This was not without basis, for 
ever since the severe illness which I had survived in Qarri I had been short of breath on the right 
side, and had suffered continual thirst. All this now came to an end, God be praised, and left me 
in such a state of health that I felt newly born. When I told our missionaries what had befallen 
me, Father Antonio, Father Benedetto and [p. 369] Father Pasquale, they showed me heartfelt 
sympathy with outpouring of tears. Yet God the Almighty must have ordained it all. Today, as on 
the two days of my illness, the noblest men of the caravan came to visit me, and they expressed 
the greatest sympathy. Among others there came the Tubatschi, a noble Egyptian Turk whom 
fortunately I had cured of a fiery fever in Sinnar. He had his own dwelling here, which he had 
paid for, in order to avoid being scorched by the unbearable heat of the sun. Because I had 
performed such a fine cure for him in Sinnar, and refused the money he offered for it, he very 
courteously invited me to join him in his house and board. My Superior was very pleased to 
consent to that, for I would be better cared for, and so I stayed with him until the caravan set off. 
I think that in all the world no nation could be found that is more thankful for good deeds 


received than are the Turks. 


On the sixth [of August 1702] ‘Abdin, the guide and commander of the caravan, had all the 
jallabs called together before sundown by the customary beating of the kettledrum. After 
prayers, they placed themselves in a circle on the bare earth, with feet crossed over each other, 
and he made a speech concerning the four following points. Firstly, tomorrow he intended that 
they should enter the very dangerous Bayuda desert, full of Arabs and rebellious subjects, 


Inshallah, that is, "If God wills." (The Turks use this word in regard to all future things and 


intentions.) Because the enemy was very strong each and every one should fight and defend 
themselves well with weapons; if there was an encounter, they should fight and defend 
themselves like knights to the last man. To this they bound themselves by their customary oath, 
wa-Allahi, that is, "by God!" Then he ordered the caravan, which was more than two thousand 
five hundred camels strong and could offer stiff resistance to the enemy, that they should not 
separate far from each other, but should rather march at all times together. Finally, he added that 
if one or another of the ja//labs was not completely ready for the journey he should openly say so, 
so that everyone could help him and he would not be prevented from making the journey. Under 
such circumstances no one abandons his fellow. Everyone assented to this speech, and so that 
nothing would be missing they prayed, and then returned to their lodgings to the beat of the 
kettledrum. [p. 370] During the time that the jal/abs were staying here the shaykh of Qarri, who 
was staying not far from this place, several times sent a mursal to the caravan with orders that I 
should go to him. He wanted to give me a present as a suitable reward for my faithful service 
during his illness. I thanked God that I was not with the caravan, so that I did not have to say 
anything through which he might have diverted himself with me and delayed my departure until 
the caravan had entered the desert. I would have had to remain with him as a slave, without hope 


of being useful to the mission, for God only knows how long. 


On the seventh [of August 1702] we set off at break of day and entered the most dangerous 


desert. 


On the tenth [of August 1702] we arrived safely at Bayuda, which is the place where one finds 


water. A ciceronian orator could not have expressed the great heat we have endured on this 


journey, for we were in this desert during the month of August while the sun was at its highest. 


The heat burned everything, nor did the slightest little breeze blow; everything was melting. 


In the whole month of our journey not as many camels and Moors became sick and died as 
during the last four days--and especially the poor slaves, who had to go on foot. Many of them, 
already in ill health as a result of this long and difficult journey, died. The Moors in these lands 
do not treat their slaves as human beings, but worse than unreasoning beasts. I saw many with 
my own eyes and it moved me to great sympathy; they are bound and fettered together with great 
heavy chains, like dogs. They must march behind the camels to which they are fastened for the 
whole journey. Others were fastened with wooden poles hanging from the neck, about ten feet 
long and as thick as a slender arm. These are bound behind with thongs of camel leather so that 
they cannot slide their heads through. The two hands are locked together by iron rings to the 
pole, which is then fastened to a camel with a chain. The poor wretches must follow after the 
camels over hill and vale, through bushes and brush, thistles and thorns, whether the camel goes 
fast or slowly, stands still or runs. They [are] barefoot, with uncovered heads and wearing 
nothing on the body except a rag to conceal somewhat the private parts--this in the greatest heat 
[p. 371] and dying of hunger and thirst at the same time. At night they are without pity locked up 
tighter than by day. If a slave falls sick along the way they throw him or her over a camel no 
differently than a butcher throws a calf across his saddle bow, until they finally go to pieces and 


are abandoned half dead in the desert. 


On the ninth [of August 1702] I baptized one of these, a five-year-old girl, who died soon 


thereafter. (One should note that all the children I baptized were born Turks and not 


Abyssinians.) The Bayuda desert had appeared fair to us upon entering it for the first time, for 
then, because it was shortly after the rainy season and the earth was yet damp, everything was in 
bloom and covered with the most beautiful and fragrant flowers and healing greens. On account 


of the great heat, which had dried everything out, we now saw it barren and dead. 


On the eleventh [of August 1702] we let the camels, horses, mules and donkeys drink to their 
content, after digging out some very murky, stinking water. On account of the great heat during 
this month they have to endure greater thirst than in the winter time, when they were watered 
only every eight or ten days, or even longer. We were busy the whole day digging for water. 
Many say that the equinoctal line begins in these deserts, while others say that it is nearer to 


Sinnar. I agree with the latter opinion. 


On the twelfth [of August 1702] we rode off at eight o'clock, after having refreshed the animals 


again with water. 


On the fifteenth [of August 1702] we came to Korti. These last four days we have left twice as 
many men and camels behind us dead than before we entered the Bayuda from Treira. This 
water, whose properties I have described in the account of my first crossing, so ruined us that we 
were more dead than alive. In Korti we stayed no longer than a day, and then continued our 
march under the unbearable heat of the sun. We dared not travel at night for fear of falling into 


the hands of the enemy. 


It was not until the twenty-fourth [of August 1702] that we came to Dongola, since because of 


the great heat we could not make as long a journey each day as we had the first time. 


On the twenty-sixth [of August 1702] I crossed the river into the city, which lay on the other 
side, with the royal merchants and the Egyptian Turk Tubatschi. I went to wait upon the king, 
whom I knew very well from Qarri; he was there during the time I was curing the [p. 372] 
shaykh. I also brought him our letter to read that the king of Sinnar had given us, and the 
Tubatschi and the royal merchants had similar ones. He showed us great honor and promised to 
stand by us in everything we needed. This came to pass, for he sent us fodder enough for all our 
camels, and a fine sheep for us. On that day he would not let us leave, and we had our noon meal 
with him. The banquet consisted of a large wooden bow] of kisra, which is their bread, and it 
was covered with broth and much meat. In it lay also a whole ring of chickens, though they are 
not as large as in our lands. We all sat in a circle with crossed legs and ate this royal banquet with 
our hands without knife and fork. After this there was brought out to us a bowl of chopped raw 
lungs, liver, spleen, heart, stomach and tripe, well seasoned with salt, pepper, onions and the 
creature's gall--this was the greatest delicacy--and a bow] full of dates. I ate my fill. This royal 
banquet concluded with a drink of water flavored with honey. In the evening we were feasted 
royally again, but alone. O beloved Germany! How fortunate you are, and how little you realize 


ih 


On the twenty-seventh [of August 1702] I rode off from here to one of the janissaries of the 
Tubatschi, who had served the two blessed deceased Jesuit Fathers who traveled with us from 


Cairo to Ethiopia. His name was ‘Abd Allah, which in German means "servant of God." I went 


to visit him to arrange for bringing my medicine trunk to Cairo for a certain price. Because this 
“Abd Allah was not home I had to spend the night there, for he arrived only after sundown. That 
night I suffered a great attack by the Moors and Arabs here, who wanted to kill me by force as an 
enemy of their false law. I was not frightened by this at all, but rather heartened. The janissary 
“Abd Allah and his friends took my part with such vigor that both parties would soon have been 


embroiled in a bloody combat, had our opponents not calmed down. 


That night the river Nile overflowed so greatly that it covered almost all the land. Therefore we 
made ready to travel very early, in order not to be shut in by the water. [p. 373] “Abd Allah 
guided us along a path suitable for the purpose of escaping the water, but we had to wade 
clumsily through ditches and fields covered with water, leading our dromedaries by the reins. 
Our outer clothing we tied to them. Not far from Dongola, however, which lies somewhat lower, 
we were completely locked in by the water. Because we were in uninhabited land and had a deep 
ditch before us we did not know what to do or where to get help. We had to reach a speedy and 
dangerous decision; we stripped to our shirts and sleeping hose, and pushed on through in the 
name of the Lord. I let the janissary go ahead on the right, while I veered toward the left. We had 
scarcely gone fifteen paces when the water half covered our bodies, and the earth, [once] 
completely dessicated from the heat of the sun, but now soaked through by the great flood, sank 
beneath our feet. We could have endured this patiently, if we could only have kept the camels 
marching behind us. But as soon as the water reached their bellies they could not get a foothold, 
nor pull their feet out of the sticky, clay-like mud. This caused my camel to fall down in the 
middle of the ditch, so that everything I had on it fell into the water. I would not have minded 


that if I could have put some life into my camel; I tried every conceivable means to help him to 


his feet again, and spent a considerable time doing so. But nothing would work. Meanwhile the 
janissary had crossed the ditch, and after binding the front two feet of his camel, he came into the 
ditch to help me. We worked for more than a quarter hour to help the camel out, partly with 
urging and partly with blows--but all was in vain. Then I sought refuge more mightily than at the 
beginning in the miracle working power of Saint Anthony. Through his special and always 
abundantly comforting intercession we were freed from this great misfortune, and to our 


amazement reached the caravan in the afternoon. 


On the twenty-eighth [of August 1702] we headed off toward Mushu through the desert, in order 
to avoid being stuck completely in the water. We set our course to the left, over toward the 
elevated and ininhabited places, out of fear of plunging into the water. It was a miserable ride, 
considering the great heat and the stony and sandy path, which weakened and tired out the 
camels. But we [p. 374] pushed on with our daily journey, though we could not make it a long 


one. All this time we thought we would collapse for lack of the necessary food. 


On the ninth of September [1702] as we were marching toward Khandagq, and had to pass over 
very rough paths and mountains, my camel fell with me while riding up a rocky mountain. It was 
about two o'clock in the afternoon. [I was thrown] far back onto the stones behind, so that 
everyone thought I had smashed my head on them. This might well have happened had I not 
been wearing my Turkish turban. Even so I got a dent in my head. At first I was so full of shock 
and pain that it was only after I recovered a little and pulled myself up with my tired limbs that I 
realized that I had not only a dent in my head, but had also completely broken my right arm, so 


that the bone pierced the flesh and Turkish clothing on my body. At this I fell down in a faint. 


Father Joseph and Father Carlo, who were not far from me, came at once to my aid. They rubbed 
me with balsam and water, at which I regained consciousness. After that I placed myself on the 
ground with my legs crossed and had a Barbarin pull hard on my arm until I thought the broken 
bone was in place. (Father Carlo and Father Joseph could not do this, out of sympathy, but cut a 
few little wooden sticks.) Then as best I could I put the shattered bone into its place with my left 
hand and wrapped the bare arm with a fatzilet. I put the pieces of wood on it and tied the limb 
round about with my Turkish turban, which I loosed from my head. For lack of time, and 
because we were in a strange place, I could make neither poultice nor plaster, much less open a 
vein. I could only commend myself to Almighty God and prepare to travel on. I placed myself on 
a donkey, and a Barbarin led it. I held my broken arm in its sling with my left hand as best I 
could, but because of the great pain and fainting it was only possible for me to ride for about half 
an hour. Then I eased myself down from the donkey and went on foot, but that so exhausted me 
that I resolved to go by camel again. Our Barabra made it kneel [p. 375], tying the front feet so 
that it could not rise until they so desired, and then placed me on top of it. When I felt secure in 
the saddle I told them to free the camel and let him stand up, which they did. This unreasoning 
beast then went so gradually and softly with me from then on that one would have thought it had 
sense and reason in bearing its wounded and deathly weak master. Then we rode two whole 
hours to Khandaq. What sort of pain, weakness and fainting I endured with unshaken courage 
during this time, each one may consider for himself. When we came into camp I had a few fresh 
eggs brought from the town. Father Joseph's trunk was opened, and I took out mastic, 
frankincense, terra sigillata, bolum armeni, sanguinem draconis and pulverized pomegranate 
flowers. I mixed all these in the well-beaten whites of the eggs, dipped in a little bit of spirits for 


this purpose, and poured it over my extremely painfully set arm. I bound it again into its proper 


place with small sticks which Father Joseph knotted together with cords at intervals about a 
finger wide above and below. In a few hours my whole arm and hand were swollen, which 
caused me such indescribable pain that I could not close an eye all night. I could not move or 


bend the arm without help, much less raise myself from the ground. 


On the tenth [of September 1702] the caravan had a rest day, but I searched my conscience and 


prepared myself through confession for death--as best I could. 


On the twelfth [of September 1702] we made a daily journey of eight hours. The weakness, 
swelling and pain increased from hour to hour so that I had no hope but to leave my arm--and 


with it my body--under the earth in these deserts. 


On the thirteenth [of September 1702] we continued our march throughout the day. 


On the fourteenth [of September 1702] we had a day of rest. I took off the first plaster from the 
broken arm and put on a new one, since it had been moved my the continual motion caused by 
the unceasing travel. [p. 376] I set the bone again to its proper place with the help of Father 
Joseph and Father Antonio; this was accompanied by great pain and fainting, just as the first 
time. Then I put on my mummy plaster, made a sling out of wool, and bound it on. Before my 
departure from Cairo I bought a few pounds of mumia, which is embalmed human flesh. I soaked 
it in oil, drew off the extract, and pressed it through a cloth. Then I mixed it with pulveres 


adstringentes, mastic and frankincense, and dissolved gummi elami. I made of this a plaster to 


serve in the unwished-for case of a broken bone. Within eight days this plaster completely healed 


the wound where the bone came out, and without any festering. 


On the fifteenth [of September 1702] we again made a considerable journey. God knows the pain 
I suffered, but I endured it with patience and resignation, in submission to the will of God. No 
one can imagine it or fancy it, except one who has either experienced such a broken limb himself 
or by virtue of his profession cured one. It is between him and me [alone], though there is the 
difference that he would have enjoyed every conceivable heart strengthener and helping hand, 
while I had to endure this great infirmity in these hot and barbarous lands, without necessary 
food, with my sleep interrupted, lying at night on the bare earth, riding the whole day in great 
pain, and with other inconceivable difficulties. But in spite of it all I did not let my courage and 


great hope in God sink in the least. 


On the twentieth [of September 1702] we arrived in Mushu, the last place in the kingdom of 
Nubia. It is pleasant, but very run-down. The caravan had lost at least a third of its camels; more 
had died on this journey than in the whole time we spent [traveling] from Egypt to Sinnar. This 
was caused by the great heat and the lack of fodder and its high price. We were compelled to 
spend at least a few weeks here, partly to obtain necessary provisions before entering the high, 
long desert, and partly to let our camels rest up. [They were] worn out and totally unready to 
continue so difficult a journey, though good care would restore their strength. Primarily we 
needed to replace the camels that had died; finally, we also wished to inform ourselves as to 
whether the [p. 377] Arabs were still staying in al-Wah, or whether the Kashif of Manfalut had 


either driven them away by forcing a battle, or made peace with them. 


On the twenty-second [of September 1702] Father Carlo Maria of Genoa was overtaken by an 
attack and a light fever such as I had the first time at Qarri. It erupted into a great swelling on the 
first finger of his right hand. Within a few days the swelling, inflamation and pain so increased 
that I feared he would lose the whole hand. I had to cover it with unguentum mucilaginis and 
altheae mixed together until I brought it to its term, but in the meantime I could not put my hand 
to it because of my broken arm. It then burst, emitting an evil-smelling yellow matter, sharp like 
nitric acid. This gave me no good impression of his prospects for a quick recovery. Various pits 
next appeared on his fingers and hand. It looked as if cancer had been eating at him. I put balsam 
of Innocent XI on the fresh and living flesh to preserve it, and applied praecipitato to clear away 
the flesh that was dead or eating itself. I mixed it with unguentum apostolorum so that it would 
not torment the patient too much. This made rather fresh flesh, but so increased the pain of our 
patient that it made me doubt but that he would lose both his hand and his life. I never saw 
anything like this in Christendom, but it is not uncommon in the kingdoms of Nubia and the 
Funj. The Moors call this disease mal ‘un, which means "the accursed" in their language. They 
have no other method of curing it but to burn the nerves that appertain to the infected part not far 
from the place where it arises with a red-hot iron until a yellow water flows out. If this is not 
done it eats from one member to another so that many must pay with their lives. Father Pasquale, 
before he went to Ethiopia, and the Moors also, told me for my information the manner in which 
to contain this disease in every case. For this reason my first advice was to apply the flaming 
Arabic plaster. At first the patient refused this, but in the end, as it could not be otherwise, he had 


to let it happen. 


On the twenty-third [of September 1702] I applied a glowing iron close to the juncture of the 
hand [p. 378], the remedy told about above. [It caused] almost unbearable pain, to be sure, but at 
least it worked to the extent that he did not lose his whole hand. I was unable to supervise this 
cure myself because I suffered indescribably unbearable pain in my arm night and day. So I 
ordered Father Antonio of Malta to prepare and apply the cure. This he did with the greatest love 


and carefulness, though not without my foreknowledge. 


On the twenty-fourth [of September 1702] in Mushu I baptized a Turkish boy about six years 


old. On the following day he died. 


On the twenty-fifth [of September 1702] the caravan prepared to depart. There were, however, 
two parties. The first resolved not to leave here until it was certain that the Arabs had left 
al-Wah, which is a place in the desert and has already been discussed, and made their peace with 
the Turks. The other faction put their trust in God and their false Prophet, saying that all was 
predestined by God. It was already a "written" matter (they call this maktub in Arabic) as to 
whether the Arabs would be the victors and winners, or whether they would be left defeated and 
dead. Most Turks ascribe all fortune and misfortune, and indeed all that passes between heaven 
and earth, to God and their treacherous lawgiver Muhammad. They maintain that it has been 
foreordained from eternity and inscribed in the book of God. This [faction] was resolved to enter 
the high desert in a few days in the name of God and their false Prophet. The first party sought to 
dissuade them by all conceivable means, but they would hear nothing of remaining here. The 
tempers of both factions became so embittered that it might easily have ended in a bloody 


exchange of lances, and the royal merchants, the Tubatschi and we had our hands full in trying to 


prevent it. Every day people hold general meetings and councils concerning the forthcoming 
departure. [The air] vibrates continually with great dissention and disunity. Most of the jallabs 
were in such a state of misery and want due to the loss of so many camels and the purchase and 
maintenance of new ones that they were forced to sell their wares, slaves and other belongings 
for a joke. It went so far that they bartered even their lances, their one weapon with which to 
oppose their enemies, to obtain food for their camels. Some of them, with the loss of their 


camels, were forced to leave their wares in the care of the Barabra. 


[p. 379] On the third [of October 1702] one of our camels died, in addition to which we had four 
others completely ruined by their great torments and the heat. We traded these to the Arabs for 
two good ones, and for two ounces of gold purchased two more even finer and stronger ones. 
The want and raging sickness in the caravan increased from day to day; all the ja//abs had long 
faces and black thoughts. The Barabra who inhabit this place, on the other hand, were getting 
along rather nicely, for they could buy wares as good as any in Sinnar from our needy and 


suffering caravan at prices very advantageous to them. 


Today I encountered a remarkable case. The Moors brought to me a slave who seemed to be 
about thirty years old, who said that he did not feel well. I looked at his cavernous eyes and 
running nose, took his pulse, and concluded that he would not live another hour. When I told 
them that they laughed at me and went off. Very soon, however, their laughter turned into a great 
howling and crying, for after about half an hour the slave, while still talking to them, very 


suddenly died and sank to the ground without showing any other signs. 


Meanwhile most of the caravan had decided anew to enter the desert even though they were 
unsure if the Arabs had left al-Wah, so that they might fall prey to them with the loss of all they 
possessed including their lives. [This decision was taken] because of the hunger that increased 
from moment to moment among the caravan, especially for those who could not obtain food. 
They advised that we should accelerate the march. This caused great consternation among those 
who had so long advised not to enter the high desert until certain tidings were received that the 
enemies had left it. They considered the weakening that would be incurred by the loss of so large 
a detachment; not even the slightest enemy attack could be resisted. Therefore the whole caravan 
was summoned to a general council, and the royal merchants from Sinnar decreed that whoever 
moved from here before confirmation of the security of the roads would be declared a rebel 
against the king. But these turbulent people did not wish to consent to that, but held to this little 
Arabic word maktub, [p. 380] "it is written in the Book of God" whether one dies in this manner 
or in some other. No human knowledge can escape it. Since there was no way to persuade them 
that they should not make such a harmful breakup of the caravan, there arose a great schism. It 
would have taken only a little to bring them against each other with weapons in hand. I let every 
Christian man consider how we felt in such a difficult, miserable and dangerous situation. We 
would gladly have paid double or triple for food, but could obtain none. Meat from the camels 
that died was our choicest portion; we salted it and dried it out in the sun. As long as we had it, 


we enjoyed it. 


On the seventh [of October 1702] the caravan decided to send out two Arabs or Barabra with 
sufficient provisions and a fair amount of money to go through the desert on their dromedaries 


and spy out the situation, to see if the Arabs had left al-Wah, and whether they were in a position 


to offer resistance to such a large, though totally exhausted and weak caravan. Although they had 
this sentiment or resolution announced to the beat of kettledrums, not one out of all of them 
wanted to put the plan into action. (One should note that such spies, if they fell into the hands of 
the Arabs, would be skinned alive.) This brought the caravan to an impasse again, and resulted in 
anew and great dissention between the two parties. I can truthfully say that one could not easily 
find a more miserable life than this that we endured here. Man and beast were so wasted by 
hunger and worn out that they seemed more dead than alive. There were many jallabs among us 
who had led twenty camels or even more from Sinnar, but who now had but a quarter or a third. 
Some had died, others were useless for further service due to lack of forage and the carrying of 
double loads. Two, thrree or even four of them could be exchanged with the Arabs for one good 
one. Among others there was a certain Turk from Cairo in our caravan who had marched out of 
Sinnar with fourteen camels and had lost them all. He was forced to entrust his wares to a 
Barbarin here until he could come to get them another year. Since he could not go on foot he 


bought himself a donkey, and took service with the royal jallabs to earn his maintenance. 


On the fifteenth [of October 1702] there came a few Barabra on foot [p. 381] to our caravan from 
Cairo. They wore nothing but a tattered shirt on their bodies, to keep from being robbed. They 
had made their way through the land of their enemies, passing through the inhabited places along 
the river Nile to avoid the detour of about one hundred German miles through the desert. [The 
"enemies"| had given them sustenance and lodging at night, thinking them to be poor. They 
brought the caravan the happiest news; the rebellious Arabs had left al-Wah, and made a 
respectable peace settlement with the Turks of Egypt in return for the evacuation of several 


inhabited places. At this the half-dead caravan took heart again, and received the comforting 


news with the greatest joy. They at once assembled all the jallabs and others of the caravan 
(except the slaves) with the beating of the kettledrums. Then ‘Abdin the commander, who was a 
royal jallab and our caravan guide, told them of this heart-and-courage-strengthening joyful 
news. Though they had been downcast before, they now began to sing the praises of God and 
their false Prophet in a loud, clear voice: /a ilaha illa Allah, Muhammad rasul Allah. After this 
they decided to enter the desert very soon, and resolved not to [prepare the camels] by giving 
them water to drink only every two days, as was otherwise customary. This accustomed them 


gradually to thirst and made it easier to go through the desert. 


On the seventeenth [of October 1702] the whole caravan led their camels to the river Nile, which 
was not far from our camp, and let them drink to their hearts' content. Because the inhabitants of 
this kingdom of Nubia did not wish to see us depart so soon--they had very great profit and use 
of us--the governor of this place wanted to levy a new tribute from each camel that did not 
belong to one of his countrymen. The Egyptian and other foreign merchants resolutely refused to 
do this; we said that we would gladly do it if the others did. This dispute and argument between 


the two parties became so great that 


on the nineteenth [of October 1702] it broke out into a bloody encounter. The governor came to 
the caravan on a fine Arabian horse. His whole costume consisted of a dirty and greasy shirt 
bound with a long, wide sash of the same sort. In his hand he carried a broad, long executioner's 
[p. 382] sword not unlike a cutlass. His bodyguard consisted of six slaves on foot carrying lances 
in their hands, and a large number of his subjects and Arabs armed with lances and sabres 


followed after him. They demanded with arrogant and angry words to know whether we were 


going to give them the tribute or not. At this everyone involved in the conflict (everyone except 
us) gathered quickly together with lances, sabres, pistols and muskets. They gave the governor 
and his hangers-on to know that since they were not inclined in the slightest to give him 
anything, they might as well leave. Thus they thought to drive them away by intimidation. This 
war of words continued to increase for some time, until finally one of the janissaries of the 
Tubatschi could stand this insulting talk no longer. In order to put an end to the business he drew 
his sword and delivered a considerable blow to the head of one of the governor's slaves, splitting 
his skull. This insured that the fight would not begin with a lance [of one of the governor's 
slaves; that is, the caravan struck the first blow]. Then they went to it with a great cry, each one 
preparing himself to strike. The battle was very sharp, so that when it was over there were more 
than fifty people wounded on either side. When he saw this the Tubatschi had his horse saddled, 
and the royal jallabs did likewise. They rode in a full charge, armed to the teeth, right up to the 
governor. The Tubatschi seized him by the shirt, pulled him from his horse, and smashed him to 
the ground. With that the fight ended. The Barabra dared not do him or his companions any 
harm, for many of their own people in Cairo would pay with their lives [if harm befell] such a 
nobleman. In addition, both sides were inflicting wounds that brought harm to themselves, for 


every third man among the Barabra was related to someone in our caravan. 


EPILOGUE 


Theodoro Krump's broken arm never properly healed. He returned to Rome after many 
adventures and was granted a papal audience, it is difficult to imagine a reward that would have 
pleased him more. When all attempts to restore the use of his arm had failed, he retired from the 


mission and returned to his beloved Germany. 


The young Ethiopians received a hero's welcome in Rome, and were set to work at theological 
studies. The church authorities carefully reconsidered the Ethiopian mission; in the end another 
party was dispatched, but it came to a bad end with the violent death of its leader in Sinnar. 
Ethiopia sank into its troubled "Era of the Judges," but was spared for a time the divisive 


attentions of European missionaries. 


The impending clash between Sultan Badi III and his vassals broke out in 1705. After initial 
reverses he defeated the rebel faction and thereafter enjoyed a prosperous reign; however, no 
solution was found to the problems that had created the original rupture. Sinnar's own time of 
troubles would come, and with them the European travelers James Bruce and John Lewis 
Burckhardt whose travel accounts have so greatly influenced most subsequent historians' vision 
of the Funj kingdom. Let us thank Theodoro Krump for the memory of an earlier and happier 


Sudan. 


May they all rest in peace. 


